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CHRONICLE 


New Jersey Contest.—Theodore Roosevelt has added 
New Jersey to the string of States he has carried at Pres- 
idential primaries. The Colonel not only won all of the 
twelve Congress districts and the four delegates at large, 
giving him the entire twenty-eight delegates from the 
State, but got a majority on the preferential vote in 
nearly all of the, twenty-nine counties. The Roosevelt 
victory was all that his most ardent followers had hoped 
for and more than most of them had expected. On 
paper, at least, President Taft has sufficient delegates to 
nominate him at Chicago, but the former President will 
leave no stone unturned to seat as many delegates.as will 
enable him to get the nomination. Governor Wilson by 
making a complete sweep in his own State has materially 
increased the chances of his acceptance as the candidate 
of the Democratic party. 


Report on Titanic Disaster.— The finding of the Senate 
committee which investigated the sinking of the Titanic 
was given out in a comprehensive speech delivered by 
William Alden Smith, of Michigan, chairman of the com- 
Titanic disaster,” he said, 
failure of the dead Captain 


mittee. “Blame for the 
chargeable directly to the 
Smith to heed repeated warnings of icebergs ahead, but 
responsibility for unnecessary loss of life must be shared 
by Captain Lord, of the steamship Californian, through 
his disregard of distress signals.’ Senator Smith de- 
clared that responsibility also rests upon the British 
Board of Trade, “to whose laxity of regulation and 
hasty inspection the world is largely indebted for the 
awful fatality.” Congress passed a joint resolution of 
thanks to the Carpathia’s officers and crew for the rescue 
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of the Titanic survivors. For the part they played 
the rescue, Captain Rostron and 325 members of the 
crew of the Carpathia, of the Cunard Line, were pre- 
sented with medals and engrossed resolutions of thanks 
by a committee of the survivors. 


For Greater Safety at Sea—A committee of the 
United States Senate considered a bill and a resolution 
introduced by Senator Smith, of Michigan, to enact into 
law recommendations contained in the report of the 
Titanic investigation committee. The measures 
ferred to the Titanic sub-committee. The bill regulates 
the construction and equipment of passenger carrying 
steamships, especially with regard to water-tight bulk- 
heads, and prescribes efficient means of life-saving and 
life boats ample for the accommodation of all persons 
aboard. The resolution proposes the appointment of a 
commission of experts, to be named by President Taft, 
to study and report needed changes in maritime laws and 
A special effort, it is said, will 


were re- 


regulations now in force. 


-be made to secure legislation during the present session 


of Congress. 


The Cuban Insurrection.—Disturbances of a serious 
nature continue in Cuba, despite the steps taken to crush 
the negro rebellion. According to the latest reports 
reaching the Department of State, American interests 
are still menaced and the lives of foreigners are in 
General Estenoz, the commander in chief of 
has demanded contributions 
from various commercial and agricultural companies 
doing business in the Guantanamo district, and has 
threatened to burn and pillage unless the payments are 
President Taft replied to President Gémez’s tele- 


jeopardy. 
the black insurrectionists, 


made. 
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gram regarding the attitude of the United States toward 
Cuba. He declared the American Government in mob- 
ilizing war vessels at Key West and despatching the 
marines to Guantanamo had no thought of intervention. 


Memorial Tablet.—Under the auspices of the Order 
of the Alhambra, an organization specially devoted to the 
preservation of Catholic historical records, on Memorial 
Day a bronze tablet was unveiled on the west wall of the 
main entrance of the Custom House to mark the spot 
where the sacrifice of the Mass was first offered in New 
York. The tablet contains the following inscription: 

“Within Fort James, located on this site, the sacrifice 
of the Mass was offered in 1683 in the Governor's resi- 
dence by the Rev. Thomas Harvey, S.J., chaplain to 
(;overnor Thomas Dongan. Erected by the Order of the 
Alhambra, 1912.” 

The exercises included musical selections by the boys’ 
band of the Catholic Protectory, an invocation by the 
Very Rev. William G. Murphy, after which Collector 
Loeb received the tablet on behalf of the United States 
(covernment, and addresses were made by the Rev. T. J. 
Campbell, S.J., editor of America, on “Pioneer Priests 
of Manhattan,” and Dr. John G. Coyle on “Catholics and 
the Republic.” Edward Feeney, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Catholic Societies, presided, and the 
tablet was unveiled by William J. McMahon of the Order 
of the Alhambra. A banquet for the guests and officials 
of the ceremony was served in the famous “Long Room” 
of Fraunce’s Tavern, where Washington took farewell 
of his officers. 


Meat Highest in Fifty Years.—During the week meat 
advanced to the highest price known since the Civil War. 
On May 29 retail butchers in Chicago began charging 
from four to six cents a pound more for prime cuts of 
beef, veal and mutton than the week before. It is re- 
marked that although Chicago is the meat producing cen- 
tre of the country, the prices of meats average from one 
to two cents higher than is charged in New York. No 
explanation of this condition is offered by the packers. 
According to them, the high prices will prevail many 
weeks, with a prospect of further increase. The packers 
blame the almost prohibitive cost of meat to the shortage 
of cattle, due to scarcity of corn. The explanation of 
the packers that the increased price of meats is due to a 
shortage of live-stock is at variance with the reports 
issued on May 30 by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The total receipts of live-stock at the 
seven principal Western markets were greater in April 
than those of any April since 1907. 


Mexico.—Complaint is made that the peace commis- 
sioners who went in an unofficial capacity to induce the 
revolutionists to lay down their arms were in reality in 
sympathy with them and carried them news of the 
whereabouts and strength of the Government forces. 


r 








Two persons who had broken jail after being arrested 
for complicity in the murder of some German subjects, 
in July, 1911, have been recaptured. They havé*incrim- 
inated others, who will be arrested if possible and put 
on trial. The discussion in the House of the proposed 
constitutional amendment to do away with the vice- 
presidency occasioned an altercation in which two depu- 
ties exchanged highly uncomplimentary remarks. The 
other members took sides and produced an uproar which 
the presiding officer could not easily stop. The Presi- 
dent has been petitioned to drop the censorship which 
has been exercised over the press and the telegraph in 
the interest of military movements.——Bishop Leandro 
Castellanos y Castellanos, of Tabasco, died on May 19, 
after a pontificate of only two and a half years. He was 
a prelate from whom much had been expected, for he 
was endowed with great learning, energy and zeal. 
The Government has made favorable arrangements for 
a loan of five million dollars from New York bankers. 
As this was affected with'the knowledge and approval 
of Washington, it is considered a sign that the Madero 
government is not in danger of being overthrown by the 
revolutionists now in arms against it. 











Canada.—Thie question of the power of the Federal 
Parliament to legislate concerning marriage for all the 
provinces is before the Supreme Court. Mr. Justice 
Brodeur is not sitting with his colleagues, giving as his 
reason that he expressed his opinion in the negative 
while sitting in Parliament. This may be delicacy, but 
it is rather hard on Quebec. Fortunately, however the 
matter is decided in the Canadian courts, it will go to 
the Privy Council——The Canadian Pacific Railway 
proposes to build its new steamers for the Atlantic 
service in such a way and with such a speed as would 
make them serviceable as cruisers, suggesting that this 
would be a practical contribution to the navy of the 
Empire. This would mean a special subsidy from the 
Government, which is considering the matter. The 
war against religion in France makes it difficult to pro- 
vide religious for the hospitals still maintained by the 
congregations. The Hotel-Dieu of Dieppe has therefore 
applied to Canada for help, and four religious of the 
Hotel-Dieu of Quebec have responded to the call, a good 
return for what Dieppe did for Canada in the early 
days. Sir Wilfred Laurier denounced very bitterly 
President Taft’s statement that Reciprocity would make 
Canada an adjunct of the United States, saying that not 
for all the wealth of the United States would Canadians 
submit to such a thing. Unfortunately for Sir Wilfred, 
President Taft based his opinion on the trend of trade 
and finance which would follow Reciprocity necessarily, 
and which could not be controlled by any exercise of 
Canadian free-will. 








Great Britain—The Liberals have won by 503 votes 
the. seat for South Hackney vacated by the resignation 
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of Horatio Bottomley. As the late member was an In- 
dependent Liberal and was supported for personal 
reasons, not much can be deduced from the great falling 
off in the Liberal majority. The Admiralty applied 
to the New Zealand Government for permission to keep 
the battle cruiser New Zealand in the home fleet, promis- 
ing to send an armored cruiser to the China station for 
which the New Zealand Government had built its ship, 
and to send this vessel on a visit of four months to New 
Zealand in the autumn, The answer from New Zealand 
was, “Dispose of the ship as will be best for the Empire.” 
Mr. Winston Churchill sued the publishers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine for publishing the libel that he 
broke his parole when he escaped from Pretoria during 
the South African war. Mr. Churchill testified that he 
was never paroled, but was a prisoner of war in confine- 
ment. The publishers apologized and the judge cau- 
tioned all against repeating the libel, with the assurance 
that the offence would be treated most severely ——The 
shipowners refuse the Government’s invitation to a con- 
ference with the striking dockers and lightermen, saying 
that these have broken their formal agreements and there 
is little likelihood that they will be more faithful in the 
future. The Government has determined to protect the 
delivery of London’s food supplies. Mr. Ben Tillett 
calls this “Hooliganism” and claims that the Titanic 
disaster has created public sympathy for all connected 
with ships, and that the railway men will support the 
strike. However this may be, the sailors’ unions have 
refused to join it——The Jews of the East End of Lon- 
don find the Sunday Trading Law a grievance as, keep- 
ing their own Sabbath, they have to keep the Christian 
Sunday also. They propose to agitate to obtain an ex- 
ception to the law in their favor. They forget two 
things, that they live in a Christian community and 
therefore must be bound by its law, and that Sunday 
selling implies Sunday buyers, who would be in great 
part Christians, who are not to be allowed to violate the 
Christian conscience in order to please the Jews. 
Mr. Asquith and Mr, Winston Churchill, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, have held a conference at Malta with 
Lord Kitchener, British Agent in India, and Sir Ian 
Hamilton, Governor of Malta and Inspector of all the 
forces outsile England. As it seems to have been de- 
cided to move the Mediterranean naval base from Malta 
to Gibraltar, so as to have the fleet nearer England. 
there is much speculation regarding the object of the 











conference. 


Ireland.—Mr. Asquith stated before Adjournment, 
replying to Parliamentary questions, that Catholic prel- 
ates were eligible to membership in the Irish Senate, 
that the Irish Parliament will have power to select or 
create a bank through which any or all of its financial 
business shall he transacted, and also to alter, rescind or 
modify the laws under which banking companies in Ire- 
land at present carry on business. The discussion of 





s 


the Home Rule measure in Nationalist journals evi- 
dences a strong desire to eliminate dual authority .in 
levying and collecting taxation and to secure larger fi- 
nancial provisions at the start. Mr. Erskine Childers, 
whose “Framework of Home Rule” is deemed the classic 
work on the subject, writes that the curtailment of Irish 
responsibility in the Bill is not due to English distrust 
of Ireland but “‘to a desire, possibly misplaced, to mini- 
mize the initial difficulties of an Irish administration and 
allay the fears of determined opponents.” But should 
any influential group composed of both parties declare 
their preference, given Home Rule, for a full measure 
granting complete responsibility, then the Bill, he be- 
lieves, could be so widened as “to eradicate dual author- 
ity, facilitate a comprehensive scheme of economy and 
reform, and at one stroke brace the national will to the 
attainment of a self-reliant and solvent Ireland.”—— 
Several influential Unionists in [England and Ireland 
have recently declared for Home Rule, among them Sir 
Morgan Connell, a grand-nephew of the Liberator. Ina 
letter to the Times, he says there are only two alterna- 
tives for Unionists: (1) Give Ireland such self-govern- 
ment as will make her a strength instead of a danger; 
(2) Leave things as they are and disfranchise every 
Nationalist constituency. The Liberals are winning on 
the first program; no Party could win on the second. 
The Home Rule Fund for 1912 now exceeds $50,000, 
the largest at this time in many years. The Australian 
delegation has also had remarkable success in securing 
financial support. Mr. Asquith will visit Ireland July 
18th, and on the following day address a meeting in 
Dublin, at which Mr. Redmond will preside ——At the 
annual meeting of the Irish Agricultural Department, 
Mr. Russell, M. P., announced that he found it impos- 
sible to get the British Development Commissioners to 
give the due proportion of their funds to Irish purposes. 
It was ascertained that beet sugar could be produced in 
Ireland more economically than in England, and that the 
beet yield is much larger per acre than in Germany, but 
the Department has no money to make a start. 





France.—About one hundred pilgrims arrived from 
London at Lourdes on May 31. Among them were 
thirty sick and afflicted people, who were cared for by a 
number of uniformed nurses and other organized helpers. 
The Bishops of Clifton and Portsmouth and many priests 
and nuns accompanied the pilgrims, who were met at 
Boulogne by Cardinal Bourne, who accompanied them 
to Lourdes. It is a lesson to the scoffers——The choir 
of the Paulist Church in Chicago won the first prize. on 
May 28, in the great International Féte of Music at 
Paris, at which 497 musical societies were represented. 
Father Finn, their leader, will receive a decoration. The 
choir will go to Rome and sing for the Pope. The 
Western State Railways of France, a system owned by 
the Government, shows a deficit of $19,000,000, all of 
which has to be raised by taxation. This deplorable 
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condition of things is the result of strikes and “sabot- 
and is somewhat of a setback for the advocates of 
The Morocco problem 
27, and 


Wis 


age,” 
state. ownership of railroads. 
is not solved. The Moors attacked Fez on May 
are reported not only to have even penetrated within the 
walls but to have inaugurated a general massacre. The 
cause of this outbreak is ascribed to the alarm produced 
by Italy’s operations in Tripoli———According to the 
official report of the vital statistics of France for 1911, 
the number of deaths was 34,869 more than the total of 
births, thus indicating the continued unfavorable situa- 
tion of France as compared with that of growing na- 
tions. The births numbered 742,114, the lowest ever re- 
corded. On the other hand, France compares favorably 
with other countries in marriages, which totaled 307,788 
Divorces increased over the previous year, 





for the year. 
numbering 13,058. 


Belgium.—In view of the approaching elections both 
the Socialist and Liberal papers are protesting their ad- 
miration of the Church; insisting that politics have noth- 
ing to do with religion, and promising an era of peace 
if their party prevails at the polls, Indeed the conver- 
sion is so marked that La Derniére Heure reproaches 
Catholics with imperilling the future of religion in the 
country. La Flandre Liberale sings in the same strain. 

~The first reports of the elections which took place, 
Sunday, June 2, show a sweeping victory for the Gov- 
ernment. Despite the coalition of Liberals and Socialists, 
the Catholic Party, which has been in power for twenty- 
eight years, has increased its majority from 6 to 16. 


The expulsion of Italians from Turkish terri- 
On May 26, 600 arrived home in a state 


Italy. 
tory has begun. 
of destitution. 
Iuropean countries that the members of religious orders 
have not been expelled.——A fight was reported as hav- 
ing occurred on May 24, at Sidi-Said, and on May 28 
the Powers notified Turkey that they will not tolerate 
the closing of the Dardanelles, no matter what Italy may 
do in seizing the A®gean Islands. Closing the Darda- 
nelles means shutting off the wheat supplies from a 
considerable part of Europe-———It was announced on 
May 30 that the Pope had appointed Cardinal Van Ros- 
sum as Pontifical Delegate to the Eucharistic Congress 
It appears to have caused some 


It is a curious commentary on certain 


to be held at Vienna. 
surprise as Cardinal Vannutelli was usually chosen as the 
Papal Representative at such congresses. 


Germany.—<A special Windthorst Centenary Celebra- 
tion was held at Berlin, May 11, by the Centrist repre- 
sentatives. In memory of their great leader the mem- 
bers of all the various Centre fractions pledged them- 
selves to preserve intact the perfect harmony in prin- 
ciple action which Windthorst had _ established 
among them. ‘That the nature of the Centre is now and 
ever must remain as he conceived of it was the senti- 
of all. The unity of the various fractions under 


and 


ment 








a single leadership is well nigh impossible; but for this 
reason all the more emphasis is placed upon the uni- 
formity of tactics in the various Diets and the Reichstag. 
It is realized likewise that the Centre must continue its 
campaign without interruption, as Socialism is doing, 
from election to election. “No party in the world can 
compete with the Centre,” said the celebrated Bavarian 
leader, Dr. v. Orterer. “This is a fact to be disputed by 
no one, whether he casts his glance cttra or ultra 
montes.”’ To complete the triumph of the Centre in 
the question of duelling it is announced that the Em- 
peror will issue a special cabinet order still further re- 
stricting this practice. It is likewise expected that he 
will insist upon perfect freedom from molestation on 
the part of the military courts of honor for officers who 
refuse a duel——The fifth centenary of the Hohen- 
zollern supremacy was celebrated with great solemnity 
at Brandenburg. The festivities began with the unveil- 
ing, in presence of the Emperor, of a monumental 
fountain, on which is represented the first elector of 
Brandenburg, Frederick |. The Emperor reviewed in 
telling words the half millenium which had passed since 
the entrance of the Hohenzollern into the electorate of 
Brandenburg. At Kattowitz an international union 
has been founded by orthodox Jews for the preservation 
of their religion, which they say is threatened with de- 
struction. An appeal is being made to the Jews of all 
the world to unite for the maintenance of Jewish ortho- 








doxy. 


Hungary.—.A terrible inundation has taken place in 
Hungary, covering vast tracts of land and causing 
enormous destruction of property and the loss of human 
life. At Mariaradna ten thousand pilgrims, visiting a 
miraculous picture of Our Lady, were completely cut 
off by the flood and for hours waded through the deep 
water before reaching safe land. Some are said to have 
been overwhelmed by the great tides. The rivers 
Szamos, Maros and Temos have overflowed their banks 
and destroyed all hope of a crop. Countless houses have 
fallen and communications can be carried on only by 


boat, 


Austria.— -xtraordinary preparations are being made 
for the coming Eucharistic Convention. All the many 
nationalities represented in the dual monarchy will at- 
tend, and the variety of their national costumes will lend 
a picturesqueness to the great Eucharistic pageant such 
as has perhaps never been witnessed in modern times. 
Delegations are likewise announced from many coun- 
tries, and special meetings will be held by the different 
national sections, The watchword has gone forth that 
every sermon preached and every paper published must 
contain a reference to the Holy Eucharist. One of the 
most impressive scenes will be the general Communion 
of the thousands of children from all parts of the empire 
and from every Catholic institution throughout the land. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Should Smith Go to Church? 


The result of the levelling and disintegrating processes 
that have been at work in recent years among the reli- 
gious bodies that make up the non-Catholic Christian ele- 
ment of America is beginning to attract attention. This 
result may be attributed at least in part to public school 
education, from which religious training is debarred; 
“Union” theological seminaries, in which professors hold- 
ing diametrically opposing views prepare young aspirants 
for the ministry; the spread of humanitarian societies 
from which the motive of religion is banished, and the 
rapid extension of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
where the fusion of all beliefs has been practically accom- 
plished by employing youthful energies in activities that 
appeal to the sense of fellowship, or the love of pleasure, 
or the desire of self-improvement in physical or mental 
accomplishments. By these and other processes the union 
of Protestants generally is fast becoming a fact; not so 
much a union in faith or belief as a workable union in 
which religious differences,—and in consequence all reli- 
gious principles,—are ignored in the quest of personal 
advantage or in the development of enterprises that will 
help their fellow-men. 

In the current number of the Atlantic Monthly the 
foremost place is given to the simple question, “Should 
Smith Go to Church?” The selection of the topic and its 
treatment, not by a spokesman for any particular denom- 
ination, but by an ordinary church-goer speaking for all 
Protestant denominations under the comprehensive name 
of the Church, is characteristic of the times. Not many 
years ago such a topic would be relegated to the pages of 
a professedly religious newspaper or review, where the 
merits of some Church system, of this ism or of that, 
would be canvassed and discussed by a clergyman or 
some church functionary. To-day occasionally the preach- 
ers of one Church fill the pulpit of another. Laymen, 
provided they be of some distinction or notoriety, are in- 
vited to preach in the churches, while perhaps the climax 
was reached recently when in New York the rector of a 
Protestant Episcopal Church surrendered his pulpit to a 
Mohammedan exponent of Behaism. 

It is not surprising, then, that a layman should be 
deemed qualitied to expound what are the essentials of 
religion or what share in the outward profession of it a 
man’s duty requires of him. The writer in the Atlantic 
begins by stating plainly that he thinks Smith should go 
to church. Instead of giving the reasons for this opinion, 
he immediately addresses himself to the task of narrating 
his own experiences and of giving his own views as to 
what the Christian Church should be. 

He was baptized, he tells us, in the Episcopal Church 
in infancy, and though for a time a Presbyterian, he be- 
came later an Episcopalian again, a vestryman and a 











delegate to councils. As a newspaper reporter he was 
frequently assigned to conferences and evangelistic meet- 
ings. He can even recall vividly, he says, in one revival 
he attended “the bump of the mourners’ heads as they 
struck the ground, while the evangelist moved among the 
benches haranguing the crowd.” <A “boy preacher” on 
another occasion displayed activities that were astonish- 
ing. At the high moment of his discourse he would take 
a flying leap from the platform to a covered marble bap- 
tismal font several yards distant. With astonishing nim- 
bleness he would run “across the backs of the seats over 
the heads of the kneeling congregation.” 

Equipped with these and similar experiences, and with 
the knowledge of the average layman in church history, 
dogma and criticism, the writer in the Atlantic has no 
harassing doubt about his fitness to plunge into the sub- 
ject of Church reform. He first picks out his clergyman, 
who, to start with, may lay aside the Bible as the rule of 
faith, for “one need not believe all that is contained be- 
tween the lids of the Bible to be a Christian” ; and conse- 
quently “a clergyman who entertains an honest doubt as 
to the Virgin Birth or the Resurrection may still be a 
faithful servant of Jesus Christ.” Of course, St. Paul 
says quite dogmatically, “If Christ be not risen again, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain,” 
but that was the Christianity of Apostolic times, and 
twentieth century Christianity is an entirely new brand. 
If Smith is to be induced to go to Church, what is the 
preacher to talk about? Smith must “be brought to faith 
through works.” This looks like Christianity turned 
topsy-turvy. But what of it? It is not the Christianity 
of the Apostle who declares that “without faith it 1s im- 
possible to please God.” Still less is it the Christianity 
of the Reformers of the sixteenth century, who discarded 
good works and clung to faith alone. But it is a Chris- 
tianity which will appeal to Smith and Brown and Jones. 
If it be not rank Paganism, then Paganism must be de- 
fined anew. The creator of this new religion will make 
it extrinsically attractive. Of course, petty squabbles 
about the chasuble or ecclesiastical millinery must go by 
the board. There must be harmony among ministers and 
music in the church edifices, not the “horrors of highly 
embellished offertories,’” nor “the presence behind the 
pulpit of a languid quartette praising God on behalf of 
the bored sinners in the pew,” nor yet “the vested choirs 
in Episcopal churches,” but music that will be “an affair 
of the congregation.” In this new church the congrega- 
tion itself must be reconstructed ; the presence of a “cer- 
tain rich man’”’ who attends service is not to prevent the 
preacher from touching upon social topics like child labor 
or shorter hours for workingmen; and the lay pope or 
church boss who would run the parish must cease to 
afford the keenest delight to the cynical Smith on the out- 
side. And why should the minister be “horror struck at 
the unholy intrusion of a hatless girl in his church” when 
more important concerns are neglected ? 

The inefficiency of present-day Protestantism is shown 
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also in the little use made of church buildings, expensive 
piles of stone, he calls them, closed tightly for all but five 
or six hours of the week! Nor does their multiplication 
mitigate the evil. “The fact that there are within fifteen 
minutes’ walk of his house half a dozen churches, all 
struggling to maintain themselves, is not lost upon Smith, 
—the practical, unemotional, busy Smith.” He might have 
added as another fact giving food for reflection, the cus- 
tom of closing the churches during the summer months. 
The sign on the church of the Gate of Heaven “Closed 
for the summer season” may cause a smile, and Smith 
may say that a church which takes the affair of reli- 
gion so lightly cannot be the portal of paradise during 
any season. Thus the writer goes trippingly through his 
task of showing what a Church ought to be, and what 
little influence the Protestant churches of to-day exercise 
over the indifferent masses that stand outside clamoring 
for bread that none will break for them. Let us have 
“the vigorous institutional (rch,” he says, “the Church 
of the future, but there is no reason why theatrical enter- 
tainments, concerts and dances should not be provided.” 
Has not the way been paved by the introduction of a 
woman whistler ? 

It is needless to follow all the vagaries of the founder 
of this new Church. Enough has been given to show that 
the Protestant Church as presented will scarcely appeal 
to Smith or the average twentieth century American, who 
never or rarely goes to church, not because he is antag- 
onistic to religion, but because he is merely indifferent. 
As a specimen of what one may profess while still re- 
maining a communicant of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church the essay is instructive. We have no doubt that 
when Smith reads the article he will find admirably set 
forth the reasons why he should not go to a Protestant 
church. I. SPILLANE, S.J. 


Secular Universities and Dilettante Socialism 


Karl Marx uttered one statement deserving of great 
credit. The Revolution, he said, is the work of the 
philosopher. To say the “false philosopher” would have 
been more exact; but the phrase as it stands is sufficient 
to wake us from our lethargy. Much has been said 
within the past year of the dangers of the secular uni- 
versities ; but the influence of their free thought can never 
be sufficiently emphasized nor adequately lamented. 
Were it confined to the walls of the lecture room, it would 
still be unfortunate; yet it stalks abroad, unchallenged, 
respected. The evolution of the university Socialist is 
simple. Individualism in religion prepares the way; the 
student enters college with his “sixth sense,” the social 
sense, highly developed; religion, to his inexperienced 
eyes, is rapidly torn to pieces by Pragmatism and 
Pantheism; utilitarian ethics are held up for his admir- 
ing gaze. He reads that Socialism is contrary to Chris- 
tian ethics; the ethics he has learned, however, are not 
only consonant with, but actually form the logical basis 





of Socialism. Socialism is utopian economically, he is 
told; therefore, rational radicalism becomes his creed. 
One specious argument by a Socialist enthusiast is now 
sufficient to turn the tide; he joins-the Socialist Club; he 
is at last a “comrade” of the Red League. 

For such students, the road once made broad and easy 
by the vicious materialism of the universities, the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society sets a trap. They send him, 
unsolicited, a pamphlet informing him why he should 
study Socialism. The following quotations from just 
such a pamphlet, recently issued by the Boston branch 
of this Society, evince the cleverness of the snare: 

“It (Socialism) will not abolish private property ; 
it will make private property possible to every pro- 
ductive worker.” 

“It (Socialism) is not ‘breaking up the family’ ; it 
aims at making a happy and decent home life possible 
to everyone. ‘Homes’ of one room, where several 
beings ‘live’ in squalor, Socialism will break up. Do 
you want them to go on?” 

“It (Socialism) is not atheism; it is the outward 
and visible sign of a strong religious belief in the 
brotherhood of man and the value of every soul.” 


The outrageous distortion of meanings in the above 
assertions is paralleled only by the actual misstatement 
which follows shortly after: 

“Socialism will substitute public ownership for 
private ownership of the great national means of 
production (italics ours )—the mines, factories, rail- 
roads, telegraph and express companies—out of 


which vast private fortunes are now being amassed 
at the expense of the working population.” 


To say that only the “great national means of pro- 
duction” are to become public property under Socialism 
is to make of Socialism a milk and water program of 
government ownership, as far from true Socialism as 
Unitarianism is from the Catholic faith. The statement 
is a splendid example of ignorant, insidious dilettante 
Socialism. But it is needless to go farther into the mis- 
representations in which this pamphlet abounds. It 
proves one of the greatest menaces of the Christian 
State to-day to be the bottomless, tottering educational 
structure erected by our “non-sectarian” universities. It 
opens the way first to atheism, then to radicalism, and 
eventually to the greatest ethical and economic heresy of 
the age, Socialism. The man who can consider a belief 
in the brotherhood of man in itself a sufficient religion, 
is not the man to uphold the ideals of the Christian State. 
The man to whom the “home’—that is, the dwelling— 
means more than the economic and religious basis for 
family unity, is not the man to go forth to the world 
backed by the prestige of a university education to im- 
plant these thoughts in the minds of the growing genera- 
tion. It takes a clear mind to penetrate the fallacious 
economics of Socialism; but to one of sound Christian 
principles the rank materialism of it is speedily evident. 
But where in our secular universities is the student to 
find the solid principles of Christian philosophy and ethics 
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held up as the standard of light and truth? He is left to 
start nowhere, and to finish in destruction. 

Nor ase protests from the universities of any avail. 
They may point with pride to many young men who 
have come through the fire unscathed; they may in- 
dignantly disclaim any hostility to religion; yet they 
retain in their ranks of honor philosophers who are sow- 
ing the seeds of social chaos and revolution. They point 
with pride to their chapels; yet in their lecture halls they 
teach principles subversive of all revealed religion. 
They admire their theologians; but still louder do they 
sing the praises of their philosophers. They take pride 
in their conservatism; it is the conservatism of one who 
prevents the caldron from boiling over by sealing it with 
an air-tight cover. Some day the explosion will take 
place; then those who have been feeding the fire will 
wonder why the caldron was so poorly built. To say 
that the revolution of the future is to be the work of the 
false philosopher seems verily a truism! 

RICHARD DANA SKINNER. 


Joan the Mystic 


The mystic occupies a place in religion like the 
place the poet holds in literature. Poet and mystic 
have a sort of second sight. They see the choirs in- 
visible, and even in their muddy vesture, hear the music 
of the spheres. Yet, while poets have been honored, 
mystics have been despised outside the Catholic Church. 
The poet’s dream, to refined minds, has always been as 
a golden vision; but the mystic’s dream to many of 
them, has been only as a useless vacuity. Though the 
mystic drinks from the fountain-head of Love, and has 
power to feel the Divinity through the veil of nature, 
what of that! His supernatural delicacy of perception 
is overlooked. To the vulgar world, he is a drone in 
the hive. Wordsworth on his hills, communing with 
God around him; Byron, mingling with the universe and 
feeling what he could ne’er express yet could not all 
conceal; and Bryant in his forest-cathedrals bowing his 
head in presence of the Deity—these men are idols of 
the world. But the mystic, with his finer sense of the 
unseen, is nothing to the world. 

The Beatification of Joan of Arc, by calling general 
attention to her, may have the effect of correcting that 
cruel view. To the world she surely has been no drone. 
She has even been the idol of the world. And yet she 
was a mystic if ever there was one; as great a mystic as 
St. Gertrude or St. Teresa. “When I was thirteen,” 
she says, “I had a voice from God to help me in my 
conduct. And the first time I was in great fear. It 
came, that Voice, about midday, in summer time, in 
my father’s garden on the side towards the 
church.” She tells us St. Michael appeared as a sworded 
seraph, and St. Margaret and St. Catharine had golden 
crowns on their heads; that St. Margaret's voice was 
rich and low; that she spoke the French tongue, and 





that St. Catharine frequently embraced her in her love- 
liness with sisterly love. They told her she must go 
into France to save the Kingdom and the prince. These 
visions continued, with the same message, until her seven- 
teenth year, when she went forth to carry out the behest 
of heaven; during her public life, too, in success and 
failure, she heard the voices and saw her saints. 

Anatole France says her so-called visions were only 
dreams; and Mr. Andrew Lang, though a most sympa- 
thetic admirer of the Maid, does not believe that they 
were objective realities. No doubt, too, the bulk of non- 
Catholics refuse to accept them in their true character. 
For, antecedent incredulity in regard to supernatural 
communications is in the air. But no amount of ante- 
cedent argumentation against visions can prevail against 
the fact of visions. Now Joan’s visions were facts. 

First of all, no one thinks that she tried to deceive. 
Secondly, no one supposes for a moment that she was 
under the influence of evil spirits. Thirdly, she was not 
victimized by her own dreams. For she tells us over 
and over again that her visions were real, and her word 
on this point is to be accepted. For, Joan of Arc was 
a sensible girl; no dreaming ecstatic; but decidedly a 
realist. She lived in the world and took a most active 
part in it. She was not over-emotional. She discouraged 
belief in visions in other persons, and refused to believe 
in her own, until forced by objective evidence to accept 
them as true. Surely the reiterated statement of so sane 
a person recommends itself. Moreover she comes to us, 
inviting faith, with credentials that cannot be gainsaid. 
Prophetic knowledge and insight into the secrets of 
hearts, obtained through her voices, are her tokens of 
genuine communications with heaven. Four cases of 
marvelous knowledge stand out in her career. She fore- 
told that Orleans would be saved in an incredibly brief 
space of time. Now in fact the English were driven 
from the environments of Orleans by Joan in less than 
two weeks after her arrival. When she reached Orleans, 
the city was on the point of yielding to the enemy, even 
though Dunois himself, the Sir Bayard of his time, the 
knight without fear and without reproach was defending 
it. For the French had become so demoralized that a 
handful of English could scatter six or seven hundred 
of them with a mere halloa. Such a prediction, made 
under such conditions, must have seemed to her con- 
temporaries, as it seems to us, to have been a genuine 
prophecy, especially since her youth and sex, obscurity 
of birth, supposed ignorance of military tactics, and in- 
experience created no antecedent presumption in favor 
of the fulfillment of her promise. Hence when we gaze 
at Joan of Arc, riding in triumph through the streets 
of delivered Orleans on the night of the great victory, 
we are forced to admit that such a happy consummation 
eould not have been guessed at, nor have been foreseen 
in a dream, but must have been revealed to her by real 
saints from God. : 

She foretold that she would be wounded by an arrow 
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above the breast at Orleans. And at Orleans in the 
battle of the Tourelle, an arrow pierced her above the 
breast and its point came out through the back. ‘She 
screamed. According to one account, she then pulled 
out the arrow herself; according to another account she 
was carried off the field, soon to return, however, to 
bring the battle to a victorious close. 

She discovered the hidden sword of Fierbois. “Go,” 
she said, “‘to the Church of St.. Catharine of Fierbois, 
and dig behind the altar and you will find a wondrous 
sword.” They went, and dug behind the altar, and found 
a rusty sword with five crosses on the handle; and when 
the priest touched the blade the rust fell off. But more 
wonderful still to relate, she knew the Dauphin’s secret. 
The Dauphin had prayed to God, asking that if he were 
not the rightful claimant to the throne of France, French 
blood might not be shed for him. The prayer he had 
said only in his heart; nor had he told anyone of it. 
Toan goes to him and says: “On such a night, in such 
a place, thou didst say this prayer.” He blanches to 
realize that he is standing in the presence of a maid who 
had gotten his secret, in some way, from the very heart 
of God. These are the facts which convinced right- 
minded contemporaries of the her 
claim to supernatural visitations, and which make it ex- 
tremely difficult for one to understand how any reason- 
able person of the present day can doubt. 

Is it any wonder then that with real saints to speak 
to her, encourage and aid her, this mere slip of a country 
girl was able to do so much? Is it any wonder that 
with St. Michael, the military leader of heaven behind 
her, she became the sworded maid of Orleans? That 
with St. Margaret the virgin as companion she merited 
the sweet title Pucelle de Dieu? That with St. Catharine 
the martyr to strengthen her, she became the heroic 
martyr of Rouen; and with the help of the same St. 
Catharine, the enlightener, who at eighteen had routed 
the philosophers of Alexandria, she brilliantly defended 
herself before the learned but iniquitous bench of 
Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais? She passed through 
the splendid court at Chinon without being flattered into 
vanity; she mingled with captains and soldiery at Or- 
leans without loss of purity; she was the central figure 
at Rheims without pride; she tasted the bitterness of 
defeat at Paris, without bitterness. She had company 
in loneliness at Rouen, and stood firm at the stake, be- 
cause her soul was steeped in the light and love and 


reasonableness of 


strength of mystical devotion. 

If the critics of mysticism could but taste the sweet- 
ness of prayer, like Joan of Arc, and catch a glimpse of 
heaven in their meditations, and cultivate familiarity with 
the princes and princesses of that realm and attune their 
ears to its harmonies and allow their spirits to be soothed 
with the aroma of heaven like her, they would, I imagine. 
refrain from thinking unfavorably of mysticism and 
mystics in the Church. 

J. A. McC orey, s.j. 








Belgian Catholics at Work* 


In a booklet, remarkable for its clearness and accuracy. 
M. Georges Goyau, the well-known historian, draws a 
picture of the part played by the Catholics of Belgium, 
who since 1884, have been at the head of the Govern- 
ment of that country. It is well worth reading, for it 
victoriously dispels the accusation which their adversaries 
delight.in bringing forward against the Catholics, whom 
they charge with being too much wrapped up in venera- 
tion for the past to pay sufficient attention to the crying 
necessities of the present. M. Goyau proves that, in 
Belgium, on the contrary, it is to the Catholics and to 
them alone, that are due the laws passed within the last 
quarter of a century, for the assistance, relief and wel- 
fare of the working classes. 

When in 1884, the Catholic party assumed the reins 
of government in Belgium, the country was suffering 
from a commercial and industrial crisis, due to many 
complex causes, but the effect of which was to cause a 
general state of discontent and misery, that in some in- 
stances ended in scenes of violence. The Anti-clerical 
Government, which held the reins of government during 
some years previous to 1884, had. unsuccessfully coped 
with the difficulties ahead; the Catholics, in their turn, 
were called upon to solve them, and from the first they 
set to work with a sense of duty that was based upon 
their religious convictions. Before attacking the con- 
sequences of the evil they thoroughly sifted its cause, 
and M. Goyau aptly remarks that in a circular on the 
subject, M. Beernaert, the Belgian Premier, in 1886, 
judged’ the social question, its evils and its remedies, from 
the standpoint taken by Leo NIITI in 1891, five years 
later. Indeed, he seems to have foreseen the declara- 
tions of the celebrated Encyclical letter On the Condition 
of Workmen. The result of the practical inquiries that 
were thoroughly organized and conscientiously carried 
out were given to the country in the shape of a succession 
of laws framed for the welfare and protection of the 
working orders, to which laws Belgium undoubtedly 
owes the unprecedented prosperity that it now enjoys. 

In 1887, 1889, 1896, 1901, 1903 and 1909, were issued 
regulations concerning the hygienic conditions of work- 
men; measures were drawn up providing for their safety 
and comfort, for the protection of women and children, 
etc., etc. These new laws were carefully prepared, and 
before making many of them public the Government 
took counsel of an institution called the “Superior 
Council of Work,” formed by forty-eight members who 
are fully qualified to give an opinion on matters in which 
they are practically interested, one-third of them being 
workmen. In 1887, M. Beernaert organized other asso- 
ciations called “Councils of Industry and of Work,” to 
which belong both men of business and workmen. These 





*L’(Euvre sociale de !’ Etat belge; les catholiques au pouvoir, 
par Georges Goyau. 1912. 
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unions have largely contributed to bridge over the abyss 
that too often separated the workingmen from their em- 
ployers. Some years later, in 1898, another law was 
issued that authorized the Belgian workmen to form 
themselves into syndicates ; a Dominican, Father Butten, 
took advantage of the motion to found Christian syndi- 
cates among the miners, and in order to understand their 
conditions of life more theroughly, he worked among 
them in a mine and afterwards published his experiences. 
It is also to the Catholic government that the Belgian 
workmen owe the organization and development of the 
old age pensions, the laws issued against alcoholism and, 
above all, a law drawn up in 1897, that provides for the 
housing of the working classes. It has been calculated 
that one hundred and fifty thousand houses, in excellent 
sanitary condition, were erected for the workmen in less 
than twenty years. Owing to special arrangements, from 
being merely tenants, the inhabitants of these houses 
may become proprietors, and the Government has thus 
been able to lodge one-tenth of the pépulation. “Ii our 
country followed the example of the Belgian Catholics,” 
said the Italian Minister, Luzzatti, “the most essential 
progress would be realized.” 
The attention of the Government was also turned to- 
wards the interests of the peasantry; the ‘Peasants’ 
League,” Boerebond, founded by Father Cus, S.J., and 
two representatives in 1890, had done wonders for the 
development of agriculture among the small farmers, and 
the Government, far from being suspicious of this initia- 
tive, lent itself to assist and encourage the movement. It 
gave a more important place to agriculture in the school 
programs, and spared no pains to organize and protect 
associations for the development of native industry in 
‘the country. The happy result of this joint action has 
often impressed the foreign politicians and sociologists 
who have studied the methods of the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The prudent and generous protection bestowed 
by the latter on local organizations that are due to private 
initiative is a stimulant to action. The same protection 
is extended to the leagues that have been organized on 
behalf of-the small, local industries in cities, and here 
again the Government has proved its desire to honor 
the labor of the humblest workman. As an example of 
its liberal and kindly action we may mention the fact 
that any young apprentice who, after three years’ train- 
ing passes a satisfactory examination, is provided by 
the State with the tools and books that he needs to carry 
on his work, and on the employer, to whom he owes his 
training, is bestowed a sum of two hundred francs as a 
reward. The final result of this policy victoriously shows 
that in Belgium the Catholic statesmen have displayed 
a practical and enlightened spirit, no less to be admired 
than their high principles and lofty ideals. In 1907, 
statistics proved Belgium to be the country in the 
world where commerce was most flourishing. How then 
can the adversaries of Catholicism pretend that to be a 
Catholic implies narrowness, blindness and incapacity in 








worldly matters? The one country in Europe that, for 
the last twnety-five years, has been governed by a party, 
openly Catholic in its spirit and its aims, is also, from a 
material point of view, the most flourishing. Instead of 
crushing private initiative the Belgian Government has 
known how to encourage and assist its manifestations, 
for the greater welfare of the community _C. pe C. 


Motives and Masterpieces* 


The late Joel Chandler Harris held that the novelist 
who pictures in fiction the habits, purposes, feelings, and 
modes of expression of his contemporaries is a historian 
in a true sense and furnishes a valuable complement to 
the formal history of the period. Poetry has also its his- 
toric value, filling in the color of the time and often 
considerable spaces left vacant by the prose narrator. 
With perhaps greater truth, and in certain respects to a 
higher degree, can this be predicated of painting, or at 
least of such paintings as are great enough to present 
adequately the things or purposes they were designed to 
image. Not merely that they bring us face to face with 
the great personages of history; but they also hold up 
to our gaze the manners, behavior, dress, the homes and 
domestic furnishings, the ways of acting in war and 
peace and the varied relations of life, the beliefs and 
hopes and purposes, the ideas about the present and the 
past, about life and death and what follows after death, 
of many peoples and nations in the successive stages of 
their progress through the centuries. . 

Moreover, the painter necessarily presents many as- 
pects of the life around him which are beside the main 
purpose of his work, often unconsciously implying much 
more than he has directly expressed; and so his canvas 
becomes a peculiarly instructive historic record, its com- 
prehensiveness and accuracy varying according to his 
power and scope. Millet’s “Angelus,” for instance, is 
more than two French peasants in a field. It tells the 
story of the lives and habits and mental attitude of the 
French peasantry among whom Millet grew up—their 
faith, devotion and industry, their prayerful resignation, 
their hopeful and serene content. One knows that in 
that place and period they went to Mass and the Sacra- 
ments, reverenced God’s will and raised families in ac- 
cordance with His laws. This is the view that permeates 
and seems to have inspired the last of John La Farge’s 
masterly studies of the great paintings of the world. 

Four hundred pages of informing comment and _ his- 
torical explanation accompany the photogravures of the 
hundred masterpieces selected, which are classified more or 
less loosely, according to sentiment and subject, in a large 
number of divisions that frequently overlap. They can 
all be fitted into three classes—Religious, Secular and 
Mixed—and this will be found convenient in comparing 


*One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. By John La Farge. 
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the effects of motive in the creation of artistic values. 
Half are professedly religious in purpose; the 
seriousness of some twenty others invests them with a 
semi-religious atmosphere; and the remainder treat of 
war, civic events, romantic conceptions and persons of 
the period in secular fashion. It is a striking coincidence 
that in so great an array of master paintings this order of 
classification also determines their rank, those that have 
religious motive taking the highest place and those that 
lack it the lowest. La Farge does not discuss them from 
this viewpoint, but it happens that those which he pro- 
nounces nearest to artistic perfection are precisely those 
which were inspired by the greatest sincerity of faith, 
and formed and set in an atmosphere of purity. 

A chasm seems to separate “Portraits of Fashion’’ and 
war paintings from “Sacred Conversations” ; and this is 
more remarkable, that a much larger number of the 
famous religious masterpieces are omitted than included. 
There is no Crucifixion, and not one of the great pictures 
of Christ in the Gospel, if we except the Pinturicchio 
“Resurrection,” which is incidental to the Borgia orna- 
mentations and does not rank with the gteatest. His 
omissions in this respect, like his failure to mention 
Millet, is rather due to the requirements of his plan than 
to lack of appreciation, for he states that religious art has 
a monopoly of masterpieces, and that the choice therein is 
necessarily arbitrary. His judgments regard the original 
paintings, while the reader will have only the fine but 
uncolored photographic reproductions to guide him; but 
this has its advantages. Stripped of all that savors of 
external ornament, the form and substance of the pic- 
tures is naked to the eye, and those which can stand this 
test successfully can be safely judged to possess the 
essentials of greatness. The great religious pictures are 
those which have most to lose by such an adjudication, 
for usually they are richest in luxurious coloring; yet it 
is they that suffer least by the loss. On the contrary, 
their relative value is almost invariably enhanced, the in- 
spiration still strongly persisting in the noble balance of 
line and mass; while the masterpieces of secular life and 
worldly fashion seem to have lost their soul with its 
adornment. 

A painting is an image, and to be truly great it must 
be a true image of greatness. It may have many excel- 
lences and uses; it may excite pleasure, wonder, become 
a pleasing ornament and teach invaluable lessons in 
technique; but if the thing or person painted lacks sub- 
limity, so will the picture, and the more faithful the repro- 
duction, the further will it be removed from the loftiest 
level of greatness. Even genius needs the highest in 
subject and motive to produce a masterpiece that remains 
absolute and unquestioned through all the changes ot 
time and taste and fashion. A study of La Farge’s 
selections would make it appear that religion alone can 
supply such a motive. Comparing religious and secular 
masterpieces by the same artists we find the superiority 


ot the former overwhelming. The laudatory descrip- 





tions of the “Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,” as 
painted by Titian and Van Dyck, are equally true of the 
photogravures, while their pictures of love and fashion 
seem commonplace by contrast. The less there is of true 
and deep emotion, the more does ornamentation seem 
requisite to supply the lack; but faith and purity and holy 
love, concentrated in rapt adoration, seem to flow from 
form and feature, from flesh and frame and fold and. 
attitude, the details of their expression being so im- 
mersed in the very texture of the work that their essen- 
tial beauty stays when extrinsic ornament is withdrawn. 

There are many other instances of similar contrast. 
Of the war pictures and civic groupings there is but one 
that stands well its loss of color, Velasquez’ “Surrender 
of Breda,’ whose every detail is subordinated to one 
idea, the courteously tempered triumph of valor over 
valor ; and the idea survives in the concentrated arrange- 
ment of line and mass. The rest, particularly the modern 
productions which had the benefit of the accumulated 
acquirements of centuries, pale utterly before the great 
“Flemish Primitives,’ of five hundred years ago. In 
1432, Hubert and Jan Van Eyck had completed, after 
twelve years’ labor, the most ambitious and most perfect 
of all paintings, “The Adoration of the Immaculate 
Lamb.” Around the Altar of the White Lamb of Sac- 
rifice by the Fountain of Life in the Park of Paradise, are 
grouped the adoring angels, the kneeling patriarchs and 
prophets, the pagan just, the Apostles, Evangelists, 
martyrs, virgins, confessors; the Popes, cardinals, 
bishops, hermits, doctors, monks, and various worshipers, 
riding or afoot; the armored and bannered Crusaders on 
their war-horses, than which no greater poem has been 
made of “Holy War’’—in all thousands of figures, each 
individualized and appropriately costumed, with air and 
sky and landscape, grove and shrub, and flower and 
Gothic towers ; and withal “so painted that even a photo- 
graph could not have a greater appearance of ease of 
execution. The panels still glow with a richness and 
delicacy of color that make them a pleasure to the 
senses,” but the absence of color is unnoticed in “the won- 
derful grasp of sight, the feeling of reality, the analysis 
of character, above all in the singular and separate 
spiritual expression” of each adorer centered on the 
bleeding Lamb. La Farge omits, among others, the 
great panel of Christ, but he gives enough to prove that 
these men of ideal Catholic environment and religious 
purpose imparted to their creations “a spiritual life, a 
delicacy of sentiment, a distinctness of character whicli 
was never to be excelled,” and made their work ‘a 
masterpiece of masterpieces.” It is the great pictured 
epic of Christian story,. the “Divina Commedia” of 
painting. 

The author's exceptional knowledge of the paintings 
and their history will instruct and interest the average 
reader, for he eschews the technical terms of his craft; 
and his reverent appreciation of religious paintings, es- 
pecially of our Blessed Lady, should also edify. He tells 
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more of the Borgia history than the “Borgia Rooms” 
call for, and he does not tell all of it right, accepting 
as authoritative the Burchard diary, which the enemies 
of the Borgias had tampered with; but he balances the 
indiscretion by closing the chapter with an exquisite ac- 
count of St. Francis Borgia. The saint brings also to 
an end the “One Hundred Masterpieces,” which, despite 
occasional arbitariness of judgment and selection, is an 
original, luminous and inspiring contribution to the study 


and history of painting. 
M. KENNY, s.J. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Putative Position of the Holy See 


Rome, May 19, 1912. 

At home Parliament still debates the suffrage question, 
with a nervous eye on prospective Catholic action. 
. Abroad the war goes merrily on, with the customary 
measure of typhoid fever in the African camps and the 
interesting spectacle of Italy gobbling up the A®gean 
Isles one after another, while the Powers look on anx- 
iously desirous of peace. Some twelve years or more 
ago Russia arranged an international peace conference, 
inviting with the representatives of the other sovereigns, 
one trom the Spiritual Sovereign of some hundreds of 
millions of Catholics; but Italy protested the latter’s 
presence and Russia’ invitation was withdrawn from the 
Holy See. The conference thus held with the exclusion 
of the Vicar of the Prince of Peace was notorious!ly 
barren of all fruit. It would not be a surprising, though 
an ironical turn of events, if in the conference due for 
the complete settlement of Italy’s peace with Turkey 
the position of the Holy See at the hands of Italy, still 
unapproved by the Great Powers, should arise as a ghost, 
only to be laid by international agreement. The genera- 
tion grown up in America since 1870 is largely un- 
familiar with the terms of the famous Roman Question, 
and perhaps a word of explanation wil! not be waste. 

The Holy See has a position accorded her by Italian 
Law, through constitutional legislation, which may not 
unfairly be called her putative position. This for two 
reasons: first, because Italy has not lived up to her pre- 
tense, and has not adequately carried into execution the 
concession assured, so that the actual position of the 
Holy See is quite another thing; secondly, because 
Italian law has not, and never had, the competency to 
settle the rights of the Holy Father as a spiritual sov- 
ereign, which are determined by divine positive law 
(recognized even by Italy herself in her profession of 
Catholicism as the State religion), nor consequently the 
competency to declare what political and territorial in- 
dependence is to-day necessary for the practical actuation 
of that sovereignty. Nor for that matter has her at- 
tempt to solve the problem been approved by the other 
Powers, who have an indisputable interest in its proper 
settlement, and without whose approval no settlement 
will be considered final as International Law. There is, 
therefore, a Juridical Position of the Holy See quite dis- 
tinct, not only from the actual, but also from the putative 
position. 

The last named may be stated in a few words. When 
the Kingdom of United Italy, in 1870, took possession 





of the Papal States, incorporating them into its own 
realm and incidentally confiscating all the property of the 
Holy See, including churches, monasteries, schools, lib- 
raries, art collections, the foundations of benefices, etc., 
etc., without distinction of whether they belonged to 
the Sovereign Pontiff as temporal monarch of the Papal 
States, or as spiritual sovereign of a world-wide realm 
of Catholics, it struck off a Law of Guarantees, which it 
announced as part of the constitutional law of the State, 
as determining its relations with the Sovereign Pontiff. 
The articles of this enactment may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

The law assures (1) the sacred inviolability of the 
person of the Pontiff and provides for the punishment 
of any attempt upon the same, of any offence or public 
insult directly against it by speech, deed or the instru- 
mentality of the press. (2) It pledges sovereign honors 
to the Pontiff within the territory of the realm and 
preserves all such preemiences of honor paid to him by 
Catholic Sovereigns, allowing him his own guard at- 
tached to his person and palaces, with the proviso of their 
being subject to all obligations and duties consequent 
upon Italian law. (3) It reserves for him an endow- 
ment of an annual revenue of $625,000, as adequate pro- 
vision for his support and for all the expenses, ‘ordinary 
and extraordinary, of his ecclesiastical establishment and 
business. (4) It tolerates his enjoyment (whether of 
ownership, or use at the good will of his captors, it does 
not say) of the Vatican Palace, the Lateran Palace and 
the Villa of Castel Gondolfo, with their respective 
grounds and appurtenances, exempting them and _ the 
Museum, Library and artistic collections therein from 
taxes and further expropriation. (5) It guarantees the 
personal freedom of the cardinals from the interference 
of judicial or political authority during the vacancy of 
the Holy See, and the protection of the Conclave, as well 
as of Ecumenical Councils against external violence. 
(6) It assures the inviolability of the residence of the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the place of assembly of a Con- 
clave or Ecumenical Council, as against officials of public 
authority, or agents of public force. (7) It proclaims 
the security of all documents, records, etc., of Papal 
Offices and Congregations of purely spiritual function. 
(8) It allows the Pontiff to exercise his spiritual min- 
istry and post his official promulgations at the church 
doors of Rome. (9) It accords freedom from molesta- 
tion in the discharge of their spiritual office to all ecclesi- 
astics in Rome sharing in the issue of the Acts of the 
spiritual ministry of the Holy See. (10) It concedes 
the usual international rights to all envoys of Foreign 
Powers to the Holy See, as well as to the corresponding 
Papal envoys going abroad. (11) It permits freedom of 
correspondence between the Pope and the Catholic world, 
allowing the use without cost of the government postal 
and telegraph service (in case of communications 
authenticated as Papal) with the privilege of postal and 
telegraph employees of his own choice within his own 
residence, adding that such mail may be at his option 
transmitted in closed pouches directly to the exchange 
post offices of foreign administration instead of being 
entrusted loose to the Italian service. (12) In the city 
of Rome and the suburbicarian sees Catholic institutions 
founded for the education of ecclesiastics shall depend 
upon the Holy See without interference of the govern- 
mental educational authorities. 

All this has a specious appearance, but its actual carry- 


ing out calls for a later word of comment. 
C. *, 
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The Great Mission of Chota-Nagpur 


The prospect of en masse conversions among the races 
of India has not yet vanished. Such conversions were, 
indeed, a common feature of St. Francis Xavier's preach- 
ing. but since his time the annals of Indian Missions 
have not recorded such apostolic triumphs, until in 1885, 
a vast and spontaneous movement towards the Faith was 
started in Chota- Nagpur, Bengal, by the labors of Father 
Lievens, S.J., a noble son of Catholic Belgium. There, 
from among the native tribes, a Catholic population of 
about 125,000 has been raised up unto Christ in a quarter 
of a century. A knowledge of this Mission’s beginning 
and wonderful progress will inspire with hope and 
courage the numerous corps of apostolic workers among 
the infidel nations. 

Chota-Nagpur is a division of the Bengal Provinces 
and lies about 160 kilometers to the northwest of Cal- 
cutta. It is four times as large as Belgium and contains 
a population of over six millions. The two chief races 
are the Hindus and the Koles. The latter, consisting of 
aboriginal tribes, form about one-third of the entire popu- 
lation, and are sharply distinguished from the former. 
These have regular features as the Western races, while 
the Koles are akin to the yellow and black races. Agri- 
culturists by profession, these native tribes were attached 
to small plots of land which they held as tenants from 
the zemindars or landlords. The astute Hindu merchants 
and speculators bought off these lands at a cost beyond 
their real value, and were allowed to make compensation 
by extorting heavy duties. These the poor tenants could 
not pay. Dispossession followed as penalty. There was 
no champion to defend their cause against such legalized 
plunder, and many were reduced to a state of poverty 
and destitution. 

Such was the condition of the Koles when Father 
Lievens started his Mission among them. The young 
missionary at once took up the cause of the oppressed 
and prevailed upon the English judge to administer a 
just measure of justice and equity. Whenever he inter- 
fered the tenants were victorious. A missionary defend- 
ing the material interests of the natives was rather a 
novelty, and the fame of Father Lievens spread from 
village to village. Deputations from various parts of, the 
country visited upon him, and all were sure to find in 
him a friend and champion. At last the oppressed tenants 
began to breathe. They hailed Father Lievens as their 
protector and saviour. Personal devotion to the mis- 
sionary naturally ripened into love of his religion. A 
good number of the Koles who had been beholden to 
him soon became Christians. This was the origin of the 
great religious movements. Once started the movement 
rapidly spread throughout the country. At present it has 
passed into kindred races outside Chota- Nagpur ; the vast 
zone of Northern India stretching from Calcutta to 
Bombay is all instinct with it. What is wanted to make 
it a success is men and money. In spite of the lack of 
resources much has been achieved till now, as will ap- 
pear from what follows. 

Father Lievens began his pioneer work in the district 
of Torpa about the middle of 1885. At the end of the 
following year he could count 2,700 Catholics and 66 
villages asking for baptism. To help him in his mission, 
four priests were sent successively in the course of 1887. 
In a few months, however, toil and fever prostrated 
them, and the greater part of the work devolved on 
Father Lievens himself. God blessed his labors, and in 
October of the same vear the Mission could boast of 





15,000 Christians in 400 villages, with 60 schools and 
several chapels. 

Such rapid progress necessarily demanded a corps of 
devoted and well-instructed catechists. Accordingly, in 
every Catholic centre a school for catechists was estab- 
lished. Towards the close of 1888 some 200 young men 
were ready for work. They were sent to the different 
villages with the message: “Go, my children, and kindle 
in the souls of your countrymen the flame of Faith. The 
whole of Chota-Nagpur must be conquered unto Christ.” 
In fact, henceforth most of the preparatory work was 
done by them, and more than once did Father Lievens 
praise their zeal and devotedness. The Mission con- 
tinued to prosper, and in September, 1888, the Catholic 
population rose to 45,000, 

About this time Father Lievens, with his perfect knowl- 
edge of Hindi and the various kindred dialects of the 
native tribes, set himself to the composition of a number 
of religious books for the use of his Christians. He also 
composed Hindi songs with Flemish melodies, and the 
woods, vallevs and plains resounded with the old Lion 
de Flandre. 

This sedentary work could not, however, satisfy his 
ardent nature. In October, 1889, he undertook the con- 
version of Barway, situated about one hundred miles to 
the west. He first dispatched a number of his catechists, 
and a few weeks later he himself followed. To his great 
surprise he was greeted by a multitude of these moun- 
taineers, a great number of whom had been already in- 
structed and prepared for baptism by his zealous 
precursors. In less than a month he baptized 13,000. 
Father Lievens now felt the utter necessity for more 
missionaries, in order that the work already so well be- 
gun might be sustained and successfully carried on. 
Unhappily the Belgian Mission of Bengal had only sent 
two priests in 1888, and more could not be spared. For 
such a vast tract of mountainous land three missionaries 
were too few, and the conversion of many villages had to 
be postponed to a more seasonable time. These diffi- 
culties were aggravated by the open rivalry of Lutheran 
ministers, who, with their vast pecuniary resources, were 
endeavoring to snatch away whole villages from Catholic 
influence. But the natives, though as a rule illiterate, 
were shrewd enough to detect and appreciate the true 
ring of Christianity as revealed in the universal charity 
and personal sacrifices of the Catholic missionaries. The 
Lutherans were no “friends of the publicans and sin- 
ners,’ and they lorded it over the poor natives. Hence 
the defections were few, and Father Lievens, in all his 
troubles and spiritual desolations, ‘was happy in the con- 
sciousness that his Christians were strong in the strength 
of the Spirit. His strenuous six years of missionary 
labors under such discouraging conditions undermined 
his constitution and Father Lievens returned to Europe, 
and died at Louvain, November 7, 1893, at the early age 
of 37. 

A few zealous missionaries then filled his place. In 
the famine and cholera of 1896-97, three Fathers and the 
Irish Loretto nuns (who had come into the field a short 
time previously) were busy day and night, visiting, assist- 
ing, instructing and baptizing the sick and dying. The 
great help rendered to the natives in such dire necessity 
afforded a fresh stimulus for the progress of the Mis- 
sion, and the average of conversions is very encourag- 
ing. In August, 1905, there were in Chota-Nagpur 
56.074 baptized and 39,255 catechumens, the total being 
95,329: in April. 1906 (within eight months) the figure 
exceeded 100,000. According to the Catholic Herald of 
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India, 36,000 persons were baptized and 47,000 received 
as catechumens in the Bengal Mission, during the last 
seven years—the lion’s share falling to the lot of Chota- 
Nagpur. At present there are in the same Mission 71,- 
542 catechumens, of whom by far the greater part are in 
“the land of Father Lievens.” 

Thirty Fathers of the Society now serve 15 stations, 
and in every important village there is a catechist to help 
the missionary. There are 8 churches and 281 chapels. 
Four convents of- Belgian Ursuline nuns, a great force 
in elevating the family life of the new converts, are en- 
gaged in teaching. They have also under their direction 
a Congregation of native nuns, the Daughters of St. 
Ann, selected from the girl students at Ranchi, the head- 
quarters of the Mission. Ranchi has also an Apostolic 
school, where catechists and candidates for the priest- 
hood are trained by the Fathers. There are in all 85 
primary schools, with 3,000 pupils. Three of the ecclesi- 
astical students prosecute their studies in the Pontifical 
Seminary, Kandy. To improve the economic condition 
of the natives, the missionaries have lately inaugurated a 
Cooperative Society in Chota-Nagpur, which (in 1911) 
counted 7,000 members on the rolls. 

All this is the work accomplished in a quarter of a 
century, under unfavorable circumstances and _ with 
scanty resources in men and money. The harvest is great 


indeed, but the laborers are few. 
JouNn PALOCAREN. 


Sturdy Little Holland 


By a striking reversion of history, what was looked 
upon for nigh three centuries as a stronghold of Calvin- 
ism has within the last half century become a most con- 
spicuous recruiting ground for the Church’s auxiliaries 
in spreading the Faith among the heathen. The recent 
open letter of the archbishops of this country calls atten- 
tion thereto in naming Holland, “small as she is,” at the 
head of those countries whose zeal for preaching the 
Gospel abroad the Catholic youth of America should em- 
ulate, and whose personal sacrifices in behalf of the For- 
eign Missions should stimulate both our clergy and laity 
to a prompt and efficient support of the new foreign 
Seminary. soln 

The present writer well remembers having listened fre- 
quently in bygone years to expressions of genuine sur- 
prise from educated Catholics on their being assured that 
the Church in Holland is vigorously alive to-day, and that 
large numbers of her sons and daughters are laboring in 
the Lord’s Vineyard in foreign lands. That the name and 
repute of Dutch Protestantism thus should have obscured 
among us the knowledge of the Church’s flourishing con- 
dition in that country may be satisfactorily explained by 
the fact that the Dutch press, more particularly its Cath- 
olic division, to English speaking peoples generally so far 
has remained practically a closed book. ’ 

The present kingdom of the Netherlands since 1830 is 
made up of eleven provinces. In the northern and central 
ones the ratio of Protestants to Catholics is somewhat 
higher than three to one. The two southernmost prov- 
inces, North Brabant and Limburg, on the contrary are 
overwhelmingly Catholic. It is mainly in the congenial 
Catholic atmosphere of this section of Holland that its 
Foreign Mission houses are to be found. These comprise 
schools and novitiates for the preparatory education and 
special training of priests, Sisters and lay-Brothers for 
missionary service in foreign countries. Twenty-eight 





such houses, viz., eighteen for men and ten for women, 
are at present carrying on this important work. 

Each house or community has some far-off territory 
assigned to itself as a special object of activity, though the 
world at large is their field, and every quarter of the 
globe in some parts at least is served by some of them. 
Our own United States and its island possessions are not 
being overlooked. To mention but a few instances, the 
Franciscan Sisters of Heithuizen, Limburg, largely sup- 
ply several schools and institutions of their Order, such 
as in Buffalo, New York, and Sacramento, California; 
the Fathers of the Sacred Heart of Bergen op zoom, 
North Brabant, have charge of all the Missions in the 
Province of Surigao, Philippine Islands; the Dutch Do- 
minicans attend to three very extensive parishes on the 
Island of Porto Rico, aggregating upwards of 70,000 
souls. 

Not a few of these missionary institutions owe their 
existence in Holland to disturbed politico-religious con- 
ditions in nearby countries. Thus the Kulturkampf of 
the seventies forced many German religious to seek an 
asylum across the border line in Limburg. Likewise the 
recent high-handed suppression of the Religious Orders 
in the French republic has driven more than one Reli- 
gious Community to shelter in the free realm of Queen 
Wilhelmina. In all of these Mission Houses without ex- 
ception the Catholic youth of the country of both sexes 
is very largely represented. For one instance, St. Joseph’s 
preparatory school at Roozendaal, an adjunct of Mill 
Hill College, England, is supplying at present consider- 
ably over a hundred Dutch Fathers in the mission fields 
of English India, of the Congo country, among the 
Maoris of New Zealand, in Borneo, the Philippine 
Islands and elsewhere. 

The presence of such an unusually large number of 
religious institutions evidently has greatly stimulated vo- 
cations to the religious life. According to The Mission- 
ary of Washington, D. C. (January, 1911), “It is the 
firm conviction of thoughtful and saintly men that when 
we begin to supply the foreign missions with laborers, 
vocations for the varied works at home will multiply 
abundantly.” This conviction is supported in a striking 
manner by the instance of Holland, where, as stated by 
the same periodical, “proportionately more has been done 
for Foreign Missions than in any other country, and 
where, as a result, vocations to the priesthood and the 
religious life superabound.” 

The roster of the diocesan clergy in Holland, so far 
from showing any diminution in numbers, is yearly be- 
coming more extensive, and this in spite of the steady 
absorption by the Foreign Missions of large numbers of 
young men. It may prove not uninteresting to reproduce 
statistics on this subject of the year 1900, as reported in 
De Tyd of Amsterdam, October 22, 1910, and giving the 
comparative number of vocations to religious life in every 
100,000 Catholics in the following countries: In the 
Netherlands, 959; in England and Scotland, 697; in Aus- 
tralia, 596; in the United States, 560; in France, Algiers 
and Tunis, 546; in Canada, 497; in Belgium, 473; in 
Bavaria, 295; in Ireland, 257; in Germany, 207; in Eng- 
lish India, 169; in Italy, 159; in Prussia, 159; in Austria, 
119. Whatever the value of these statistics as to other 
countries, they prove to a demonstration that the Faith 
planted by St. Willibrord, after having been practically 
obliterated for nearly three centuries, again has carried 
among the Catholics of Holland the religious spirit and 
its highest expression, religious vocations, to an eminent 
degree of prosperity. Prospere, procede! V.§. 
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The Paulist Choir Boys 


The French politicians of to-day seem to be always 
bent on making every one comfortable except their Cath- 
olic fellow citizens. They enjoy the Salvation Army ; 
they adore the Huguenots ; they are tender to the Turks ; 
they are gracious to the anarchists, but cruel to those who 
worship Christ, if they are French. They will pin the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor on the serge of a 
Sister of Charity because she is a heroine, but put her 
out of her home because she is anun. This habit of exe- 
cuting somersaults was in evidence the other day when 
they welcomed effusively the boys of a Catholic choir be- 
cause they could sing charmingly and were not French ; 
they listened to the hymns of the ritual which they hated, 
and though some would have preferred risque ballads, 
they applauded the religious antiphons because, while the 
boys were excellent singers, they were Americans. In- 
deed, apart from their musical ability it was curious how 
those choir boys of Chicago captured the capital of 
lrance. The President of the Republic, in his usual pon- 
derous fashion, complimented them on their performance, 
though he knew more about viticulture than voice culture, 
and when those pushful young citizens of the western 
metropolis jumped unceremoniously and unbidden into 
the first place in the procession, M. le President laugh- 
ingly remarked: “One does not need to see the Stars and 
Stripes to know what country those boys come from.” 
Had a deputation of French choir boys attempted a pro- 
cession in their own city “they would,” according to the 
Figaro, “have been locked up.” Of course the independ- 
ent little fellows from America were not aware of such 
feelings and habits of discrimination. Otherwise, like the 
boys on Boston Common in Revolutionary times, they 
might have protested angrily to Falliéres himself and de- 
manded fair play for their similars ; and a riot might have 





resulted had they been told that if Falliéres ruled Chicago 
as “boss” he would not let them sing at all, and might 
even confiscate the Paulist church there and turn the 
l‘athers out of doors. Perhaps, however, the apparition 
of those young musical democrats from beyond the seas 
may open the eyes even of men like Poincaré, who told a 
distinguished fellow-citizen the other day that Catholicity 
debarred a man from any consideration in a republic like 
l‘rance. He may now understand that democracy and 
Catholicity are at home with each other in America, and 
that the Republic of France is guilty of an intolerable in- 
justice by its policy of persecution, if indeed it is a Re- 
public at all. Possibly, also, as music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast, it may happen that the melodies 
that poured out from the mellifluous throats of these sanc- 
tuary boys who were not French may awaken dormant 
memories in the souls of those relentless persecutors, and 
recall the days when some of them were choir boys them- 
selves singing the same sacred music before the altar 
where they made their first Holy Communion. Naturally 
and patriotically we rejoice in the musical triumphs of 
our young compatriots who invaded fallen Gaul, and we 
cherish the hope that not only the notes they uttered may 
linger long in the ears of the sinners who heard them, 
but that the words which were sung may be an apostolic 
appeal entreating the hard hearts of those rulers of 
l‘rance to restore to their country that peace and glory 
of which they have ruthlessly robbed her. 


A ‘‘New Daniel’’ 


John Galsworthy, the English playwright and novelist, 
is wont at times to wander from his customary round of 
literary activity and to vary the monotony of romancing 
by excursions into the field of social and economic study. 
But recently he was inspired to use the opportunity which 
a symposium in the Daily Mail, of London, afforded and 
to unburden himself regarding the labor unrest, so much 
in evidence in England. One may be permitted to ex- 
press the conviction that he would probably conserve a 
reputation for sensible thinking, as he would certainly 
do less harm to his circle of admirers were he to content 
himself to ramble in the easier paths of fiction. 

Naturally Mr. Galsworthy, viewing the situation with 
the keen eye of the teller of problem stories, is not slow 
to trace the source of the unrest of the masses. There 
is in them, he tells us, an underlying deficiency of national 
life—the lack of right purpose in education. To be sure 
he is not the first among us to charge the evils that 
mark the world’s life to-day to vicious education ; he is, 
however, probably the first who has the unmitigated as- 
surance dogmatically to tell us that the situation he 
criticises is due to the fact that religious bodies are no 
longer sufficient to hold the masses and must be con- 
sidered to have failed. 

One laughs at the folly of the man who, with an in- 
sane prejudice against preservative remedies refuses to 
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admit the use of them whilst the pest is raging about 
him, only later to revile these same preservatives when 
the pest has wrought to the full its poisonous harvest 
of death. Hardly is there a country in the world to-day 
in which, through the opposition of men after Mr, Gals- 
worthy’s own heart, religion and religious teachers are 
not hampered in every conceivable fashion in their efforts 
to teach men that there are such things in the world as 
duty and right and obedience and reverence for law and 
obligation to serve God and to deal justly with all. And 
because, hampered as they are, they appear to have failed 
to do all that is needful; because, hounded as they are 
by conceited scribblers who fancy their word to be the 
be-all and end-all of the universe, religious teachers seem 
unable to stem the rising tide of revolution threatening 
to sweep away existing social conditions, they are said, 
forsooth, to have failed. One is almost tempted to pray 
that the plan Mr. Galsworthy advocates may be hastened, 
that “education be entrusted to the finest spirits and 
broadest minds of the country, minds capable of holding 
and applying a really high ideal and selecting and train- 
ing men to propagate that ideal.” These “finest minds,” 
to be sure, will be of Mr. Galsworthy’s own class, and 
the world has already experienced the readiness with 
which men revert to better thoughts once they have 
played for awhile with the ruinous policy of naturalism. 


A Protestant Episcopal Seminary 


A ripple of excitement the other day was caused in the 
General Theological Seminary, when three seminarians 
renounced the Protestant Episcopal Faith, in order to 
“go over to Rome.” That the incident was an interest- 
ing news item to the public was shown by the prominence 
given to it by the daily newspapers of the metropolis. 
This was due partly, no doubt, to the prominence of the 
young men, all three of whom are recent graduates of 
either Yale or Columbia, and partly on account of the 
concrete character of the testimony thereby given to the 
unsettled theological status of Protestant seminaries. 
To one who reflects for a moment on the unwavering 
faith and the clear-cut formulas of belief in the Church 
of Rome, reinforced by a spiritual authority over her 
subjects which commands and exacts respect and loyalty, 
the defections of youthful aspirants to the ministry from 
a Church which welcomes all comers and tolerates every 
shade of theological belief, will appear as a natural and 
logical result. All through the ages the Mother Church 
of Christendom has witnessed the defections of her 
children, as well as the return to the fold of those, or 
the children of those, who exchanged the position of 
sons for that of open and implacable foes. Catholics 
who remember the conversion of Newman and Manning, 
and a son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, of Silli- 
man Ives, the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of North 
Carolina, and James Roosevelt Bailey, who became Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, to say nothing of the mighty host of 





converts distinguished in every walk of life, will not be 
surprised that three youthful seminarians should be in- 
fluenced to accept the claims of a Church for reasons 
which appeal to the untutored, as well as the most learned 
and accomplished. Unless the General Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church has in the 
past few years undergone a considerable change in the 
personnel of its teaching staff and in its standard of 
orthodoxy, no prophet will be needed to foretell that 
many more aspirants to the ministry in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church will follow the example of Rome’s 
latest recruits. Readers of the “Life and Letters of Henry 
Van Rensselaer” will recall the picture he gives of the 
topsy-turvy state of things in this same General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where he was enrolled as a seminarian in 
that stronghold of unorthodoxy. Though Van Rensselaer 
was at the time a pronounced high churchman himself, 
one of his particular friends was a Rationalist, one, after- 
wards a bishop, was Low Church, while another, also a 
bishop, was “broad.” Two others were very high, while 
still another was evangelical. 

The same pleasing variety, he tells us, existed among 
the professors. The dean passed for a very high church- 
man; the professor of dogmatic theology was high and 
dry; the professor of Hebrew hobnobbed with ritualists, 
the professor of Canon Law was a moderate churchman, 
while the Professor of Pastoral Theology was an old- 
fashioned, low churchman. Since the time of Father 
Van Rensselaer New Yorkers have witnessed the 
spectacle of a Presbyterian minister too radical for his 
own denomination, who was welcomed and ordained by 
the Episcopalians, and is the author of various works 
on the life and ethical teaching of Christ, which presum- 
ably find place among the standard reference books of 
this and other seminaries. To offset, if possible, the effect 
which the triple defection may produce on the minds of 
[:piscopalians at large, the authorities at the Seminary 
have given out that six Catholics have gone over from 
Rome, and are now students of the Seminary. The 
failure to give their names is significant. It is in keeping 
with a recent statement in the Boston Evening Trans- 
cript, made by one Episcopal bishop—name not given— 
that scores of ministers—names not given—are asking 
him to receive them into his Church. Asked if any 
Roman Catholics applied, he replied that not a week 
passes that some—names not given—do not. He inti- 
mated that were he to give names, which he refused to 
do, many people would be surprised at the prominence 
of the applicants. However, if the statement of this 
nameless Episcopal bishop be true, these converts or 
perverts cannot long hide the light of their conversion or 
recalcitrancy under a bushel. Before long Catholics may 
expect to see the pulpits of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church filled with prominent ecclesiastics, who have 
seceded from Rome. Meanwhile, the familiar faces and 
names of Catholic priests are before the public, and the 
faithful are not worrying that they who serve them at the 
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altar and preach in the pulpits are seeking to become min- 
isters of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America. Unless it be considered dishonorable 
for Catholic students to become Episcopalians, why 
should not the authorities at the Seminary give us their 


tiames ¢ 


Flag Day 


lt may be of lustrous silk, or of regulation bunting, or 

f flimsy muslin; but, regardless of the material of 
which it may be made, if the flag is the Stars and Stripes, 
it represents the majesty of the Republic, and it must 
have the place of honor wherever the jurisdiction of the 
Republic extends. To place the flag of the United States 
so that it would be inferior to any foreign flag would 
be like 
upon, the government represented by that foreign flag. 
It may sometimes happen that private individuals, 
through no lack of patriotism or loyalty, may thus unin- 
tentionally dishonor the flag of their country, but such 
a mistake would be unpardonable in one acting in an offi- 
cial capacity. There is one flag, or rather pennant, and 
there is but one to which the flag of the Republic gives 
When religious exercises are held by the 

“church pennant” is 


a confession of submission to, or dependence 


precedence. 
chaplain of a great warship, the 
hoisted above the national flag as an outward recognition 
that we depend upon God’s Providence for our welfare, 
prosperity, and happiness. It is an invocation upon our 
national deeds of the guidance and “gracious favor of 
Almighty God.” 

To make of Flag Day only an occasion for idle enjoy- 
ment and merry-making would be to thwart the pur- 
pose of the holiday, for it has been duly established as 
an appeal to our national feeling for the purpose of 
strengthening our love of country and of those prin- 
ciples which are the foundation of the government of the 
United States. Al the more reason is there now for such 
a public appeal to patriotism, for there have come among 
us, Or risen among ‘us, those who detest the Stars and 
Stripes and avail themselves of our national toleration 
simply to bring about the destruction of the nation. If 
those men triumph the national flag will be relegated to 
the shelves of museums (if it is left even this refuge) 
and with it will disappear those principles for which our 
fathers fought and endured. Is it possible that national 
sin or national sloth may bring such a fate upon the 


Republic ? 


An Astronomer Vindicated 


[wo years ago an interesting paragraph went the 
rounds of the newspapers detailing a curious application 
of science in the rebuttal of certain testimony presented 
in an important criminal trial in Omaha. The prisoner 
in the case was charged with an attempt to dynamite 
the home of a well-known politician of the Gate City. 
A suit case containing explosives had been found at the 





scene of the attempt at ten minutes of three on the after- 
noon of May 22. Two young girls were put on the stand 
to swear they had seen the accused, carrying a suit 
case, near the house that afternoon. They themselves 
were returning, at the time, from a Sunday school affair 
held at a church about twenty minutes’ walk distant from 
the spot. The defendant’s attorney discovered a kodak 
picture, in which the girls appeared, taken shortly before 
they had started for home. A certain shadow appearing 
in the corner of the church, before which the girl wit- 
nesses had stood when the photograph was taken, sug- 
gested to him the possibility of defining the exact instant 
of the exposure of the kodak’s plate. Recourse was had 
to the Rev. William Rigge, S.J., Professor of Astronomy 
of Creighton University in Omaha, and by astronomical 
data secured from him the prisoner’s lawyer proved that 
the picture must have been taken at exactly twenty-one 
and one-half minutes after three, or more than half an 
hour after the suit case was discovered. 

Although the testimony of the young girls was the 
principal proof advanced of his client’s guilt, the at- 
torney failed to satisfy the jury that their evidence should 
be disregarded. His plea, from the picture, that they 
could not have seen his client, as they claimed, because 
they were at the church until after the suit case had been 
found, was perhaps too scientific to overcome the positive 
assertions of the witnesses. The prisoner was convicted. 
An appeal, however, brought him better success. The 
Supreme Court of the State, after considering the argu- 
ment built upon the shadow appearing.in the picture, 
remanded the case for a rehearing, and upon its second 
appearance upon the docket of the lower court the 
Prosecuting Attorney nolled it for lack of evidence. 

Omaha newspapers of a few days ago recall the whole 
story. It appears that the students of Father Rigge 
were curious to have their professor’s conclusions prac- 
tically verified, and on May 22, conditions being favor- 
able for the experiment, they trooped forth with a Daily 
News photographer to seek the shadow on the church. 
They found it. Father Rigge had declared that from 
the shadow the first picture must have been taken at 
3.21%, May 22, 1910. The second picture taken at 
3.2114, May 22, 1912, shows exactly the same position of: 
the sun’s declination. ‘ 


Paraguay Once More 


The London Times is not friendly to Jesuits. Never- 
theless, the most wide-awake Jesuit may be excused for 
not being prepared for an attack in a purely commercial 
article of that great journal. Still, we read in an article 
on the production and preparation of Maté, or Paraguay 
Tea, that it was discovered by the Jesuits, “who com- 
menced commercially to exploit the maté, keeping the 
monopoly of its exportation in their hands until 1774.” 
“Commenced commercially to exploit” is about as horrid 
an expression as could be imagined. The misplacing of 
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the adverb is characteristic of commercial barbarity of 


style. but besides its ineffable vulgarity, it contains 


both a suggestion and a categorical assertion of the false. 


It suggests the often refuted calumny of the traffic car- 
ried on as an ordinary occupation by the Jesuits of the 
Reductions of Paraguay. These had to support their 
native Christians, and to do so they exchanged the prod- 
ucts of the soil, of which maté was one, for European 
manufactures. This was their only commerce. What- 
ever monopoly existed was indirect, arising from the ex- 
clusion of Europeans from the territory of the Reduc- 
tions, a measure of which the wisdom is evident to all 
practical missionaries, and what has been used by Prot- 
estants themselves. But whatever may be thought on 
this subject, the Jesuits could not have retained the mo- 
nopoly until 1774, because they were expelled from Para- 
guay in 1767, and the whole Society was suppressed in 
1773. The Times writer meant no harm; but what need 
was there to bring in the Jesuits at all? 


The Usual Way 


A certain individual unknown to fame and signing 
himself Picard has unbosomed himself in a Belgian paper 
called La Chronique. He desires to let the world know 
how he lost his faith. His mother, he tells us, was a 
pious woman, but his father was a Freemason, an ardent 
admirer of Voltaire, Rousseau and Eugene Sue, who 
nevertheless regularly made his Easter duty. How the 
old sinner contrived to effect such a combination is some- 
what difficult to understand, but there can be little doubt 
that his singularly complex conscience must have had an 
enervating effect on the intellectual and moral rectitude 
of his offspring. After imparting this bit of psychological 
history, Picard goes on to say: “When I mingled with 
the student world, gradually, without pronouncing for 
either side, without an effort on my part, without any 
conscious act of the will, but merely as an effect of my 
environment or as a result of some interior evolution 
which had reached its term, my belief vanished just as a 
stream of water that flows off, or a mist that floats away. 
It was not the result of teaching, nor of the flat and doc- 
trinaire philosophy that had been imported from Ger- 
many which I listened to, passively and without enthu- 
siasm, while on the benches of the University, where 
Tiberghien doled out to us the mind of Krauss, who for 
him held the place of a pope. I don’t remember having 
reasoned about it at all, or to have had even the slightest 
infatuation about the system. It all came unawares, and 
one day I found that the transformation had been ef- 
fected pretty much as an operation performed in the 
lethargic slumber of a patient who has been chloro- 
formed. A void had been made, but I felt no incon- 
venience, not even as much as the light and passing 
emptiness caused by an extracted tooth.” 

Nor, he assures us, did he feel any resentment against 
the creed he had left or any inclination to denounce it. It 





was the belief of his pious and sinless mother and of his 
two sisters, who were Ursuline nuns. He could not 
make up his mind, he says, “to commit the cruel sacrilege 
of blaspheming what was the delight of their stainless 
souls; the bread of their life and the celestial manna of 
their eager hearts.” 

Picard is a reality, multiplied indefinitely in those cen- 
tres of education where the intellectual atmosphere is 
poisoned. No direct teaching is required. The victim is 
simply chloroformed and the operation is performed 
without consciousness or pain. 


Anti-Home Rule Propaganda 


The anti-Home Rule League must be laboring under 
the delusion that the United States is a good field for 
their operations. Pamphlets have been pouring in upon 
us showing that the Irish are a bad lot and Home Rule 
would make them a great deal worse. The writer is al- 
ways anonymous, but professes to be a devoted Irish 
Catholic who is greatly distressed that Irish and Catholic 
societies, priests, politicians, churches and alcohol are 
ruining his dear people; and he knows that Home Rule 
would complete their destruction, direct rule by the Brit- 
ish Parliament being their sole salvation. The publisher’s 
name and place of residence are withheld, but the print- 
ing is British, and the writer has some knowledge of 
Pennsylvania. He must have had experience in writing 
proselyting tracts, for his heroes always start as pious, 
patriotic Irish folk, who suddenly find Unionist salvation 
in the last chapter. Renegades can always be found to 
do that kind of work, but it is marvelous that anyone 
should find it worth paying for. 

A more ambitious and honester publication of similar 
trend is “Against Home Rule” (London and New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co.), in which Messrs. Balfour, Law, 
Chamberlain and Wyndham, Sir Edward Carson, four 
other “Right Honorables,” two lords, an earl and a mar- 
quis, and some lesser lights, state the “Case for the 
Union” in 347 pages at the small price of 50 cents. It is 
worth it—for Home Rulers who want a good argument. 
Mr. Balfour, apparently “playing the game” against his 
judgment, practically admits the Home Rule and even 
“separatist” contention, and the other pleaders demolish 
one another. Some hold forth “Devolution,” which 
can only be defined on Home Rule principles, and others 
a protective tariff as the ideal solution; a bishop and two 
non-conformists think “Rome Rule” the pith of the mat- 
ter, while the majority eschew religious matters and op- 
pose any form of self-government ; and not a few hold to 
free trade and things as they are, maintaining that the 
remedial legislation of the last decade has settled Ire- 
land’s grievances. The admission of. such grievances is 
the only subject in which all agree, though they omit to 
state that they and their friends used the same arguments 
against the measures proposed to remedy them. Pur- 
chasers of the book would need to be warned that the 
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“Historical Retrospect” by J. R. Fisher is quite unhis- 
torical. The other articles should strengthen the Home 
Rule predilections of the average American reader. The 
circulation of this publication and others of like tendency 
in America would suggest that the anti-Home Rule 
League is better supplied with money than with judg- 
ment. 








see 

In the course of a kindly and respectful description 
from the pen of a non-Catholic of a pilgrimage to a 
shrine of the Blessed Virgin, there occurred a few words 
of hearty commendation of the religious fervor mani- 
fested by ‘‘the adorers of the Virgin.” This reminds us 
of an obscure Protestant preacher in a small western 
town who delivered a highly complimentary discourse on 
certain Catholic practices. In the course of his remarks, 
which were duly published in the local newspaper, he 
commended the reasonableness of the Catholic practice 
of “adoring” the great Mother of the Saviour. Forth- 
with a militant Catholic rushed into print with a hot 
denunciation of the preacher for uttering such a slander 
against his respectable Catholic fellow-citizens as to say 
that they “adore” any being but Almighty God. Every- 
body learned the preacher’s name. He took up the 
cudgels in his turn and proved from the Standard Dic- 
tionary that the second meaning of “to adore” is “to feel 
or exhibit profound regard or affection,” and therefore, 
that the Catholic had cried out before he had been hurt. 
While it is most certain that all good Catholics do in- 
deed thus “‘adore”’ the Blessed Mother of God (and there 
is the dictionary to prove it), it is equally certain that in 
current use the word is generally limited to the paying 
of divine honors. So true is this that the phrase, ‘“‘adorers 
of the Virgin,” would be offensive to Catholics and mis- 
leading to the general run of readers. 





eee 





While speaking of conditions in China the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur J. Brown reported that a missionary, home on 
furlough from his work in the new republic, was recently 
offered, at a salary of $15,000 a year, the chief agency in 
China for a sewing machine company. Alluring as the 
proposal must have been, for the minister gets but a beg- 
garly $1,400 from the Mission Board, Dr. Brown assures 
us that the temptation in that instance was manfully re- 
sisted. But the thoughtful will wonder whether this 
enterprising company did not eventually induce some 
weaker brother to accept the enticing offer, for the spread 
of the ‘pure Gospel,” it is suspected, far from being hin- 
dered, is even promoted in the East by “side lines” of 
this kind. 


A gratifying triumph of common sense even among 
Southern Presbyterians is indicated in the recent rejec- 
tion by the General Assembly “of the majority report of 
its Committee on Romanism,” which suggested an attack 
on Catholicism by the evangelical churches of the United 
States and Canada and the establishment of a fund to 





support converts from among the priests. Let it be ob- 
served in connection with this statement that according 
to a late declaration of the General Assembly of the 
Northern Presbyterian Church, held about the same time 
in another city—for in this sect our Civil War is not yet 
over—two thousand churches in the United States are 
“pastorless and shepherdless.”” So whatever money could 
be collected it was doubtless thought wise to devote to 
making the ministry more attractive to young men, as 
“reclaimed Romanists” do not prove as a rule useful 
enough to render their multiplication worth while, and as 
for “converts from among.the priests” they are notori- 
ously hard “to support”—particularly in their “revela- 
tions’ about the Church from which they have fallen 
away. For it is safe to say that no well instructed Cath- 
olic ever became a Presbyterian purely out of conviction. 





lhe news just flashed over the wires of the success 
of the Catholics in the Belgian elections will afford com- 
fort to the friends of law and order throughout the 
world. The fight was made largely on the school ques- 
tion, and the coalition of Socialists and Liberals was 
depended on to win the victory. 


ONE PRIEST’S WORK 


To save to the Church the thousands of Italians who are set- 
tling among us is the urgent duty of American Catholics. On 
reaching the United States a large majority of these immigrants, 
through a mistaken idea, apparently, that, in this “land of the 
free,” the practice of their religion is no longer binding, cease 
to attend Mass and to frequent the Sacraments. They direct all 
their energies to making money, and what they earn they keep. 
Italian boys and girls, meanwhile, the “non-sectarian” settlement- 
worker “daily devours apace and nothing said.” These condi- 
tions have created a problem difficult to solve. Here, however, 
is a Brooklyn's priest’s solution: 

The Rev. Peter Schroeder, a religious of the Pious Society of 
Missions, a congregation founded at Rome in the middle of the 
last century by the Venerable Vincent Mary Pallotti, is a Ger- 
man priest who came to this country two years ago to labor 
among the 20,000 Italians who compose the parish of the Sacred 
Heart. Father Schroeder was quick to see that to win away 
from the settlement houses the younger portion of his flock he 
would need as thorough a command of English as he already had 
of Italian. So forthwith he attended the night school until he 
had merited from the regents a diploma for proficiency in the 
tongue that the boys of the parish were so eager to learn. 

This zealous priest's next step was the reorganization of the 
church’s St. Aloysius Sodality. In his flock, reckoned Father 
Schroeder, were some fifteen hundred lads between nine and 
sixteen. They must all become sodalists. So he divided the par- 
ish into fifteen districts, put at the head of each department an 
energetic young “President,” who was to be responsible for the 
boys “on his list.” The director then gathered the members to- 
gether and explained the sodality’s purpose. Its prime object 
was to foster in the hearts of the boys a true appreciation of 
their Catholic faith. This they were to show by attending Mass 
every Sunday; by receiving Holy Communion in a body each 
month; by abstaining from gambling, and from the use of foul 
and profane language, and by avoiding the settlement house and 
all its influences. 

Father Schroeder's project succeeded so well that in six 
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months he had half the boys in the parish enrolled as faithful 
sodalists. Each member is proud to be reminded by a postal 
card directed to him personally that his Communion Sunday ts 
near. To stimulate generosity in supporting the Church a 
monthly tax of ten cents is imposed on every member, and to 
appeal to an Italian’s love for display each division marches 
under a bright banner; and a gaily beribboned diploma duly at- 
tests that its recipient has solemnly engaged to observe the rules 
of the sodality as there set down. This precious document be- 
comes, of course, “a possession forever” and holds a place of 
honor on the walls of the boy’s home. Though the zealous 
priest’s financial resources are very meagre, he is confident that 
his work will be blessed with perfect success, indeed his elation at 
having collected even with difficulty $140 is so high that it is rather 
pathetic, for he thinks the sum large enough to enable him 
to nullify completely the influences exerted by the well-subsidized 
settlement in his parish. Well, with his faith, no doubt it is. 

There is good warrant for this confidence. For Father Schroe- 
der’s zeal has already been visibly and richly rewarded. For 
not only do the lads of the parish now come to Mass and Com- 
munion in numbers that are a marvel to the beholder, but their 
example and influence are bringing back to the practice of their 
religion parents who had become so “American” that they had 
quite given up going to church. The visits which the reverend 
director has occasion to pay at his sodalists’ homes have also 
afforded him opportunities to reach, through the boys, many a 
careless father or mother. So piety is now becoming in high 
repute in the parish of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary. 

In other quarters, however, Father Schroeder’s success has 
caused considerable anxiety. A well-known social worker, for 
instance, who has shown at different times a great eagerness to 
interest in “the cause of uplift” the teachers of the public schools, 
on observing among the Italians a rapid decline of interest in 
the work of the settlement, grew alarmed. So she called on 
Father Vogel, the pastor of the Sacred Heart parish, and gra- 
ciously suggested that he should “cooperate” with the settlement 
for the “uplift” of his people. Her proposal, however, strange 
to say, was coldly, even scornfully, received. 

Then an Italian minister, once a Catholic, who is now mainly 
occupied in trying to make his countrymen Protestants, grew so 
indignant. at this audacious priest’s interfering with his work 
that he complained to certain public officials of the outrage. 
Getting little satisfaction in that quarter he subsequently made a 
piteous appeal for help to an association of one hundred Man- 
hattan ministers of various denominations who have much at 
heart the deliverance of unhappy Italians from the bondage of 
Rome, and a committee was forthwith appointed to look into 
the matter. Meanwhile some of the settlement work in Brooklyn 
is at a standstill. 

Now it is plain that the Italians in the United States, if they 
are to be kept Catholic, need among them a multitude of workers 
with Father Schroeder’s large charity and unwearied zeal. If 
this priest, single-handed, is doing so much to safeguard and 
strengthen the faith of the lambs of his fold, what could not be 
done for every Italian colony, not only in Greater New York, 
but in every city in our land, if Catholic men and women, under 
the guidance of their pastors, would but band together and un- 
dertake for their coreligionists works somewhat similar to those 
that the various Protestant sects are but too ready to promote? 

The bond of faith that unites all Catholics should be strong 
enough, it would seem, to make differences of race, tongue, and 
national characteristics of little importance, when there is ques- 
tion of protecting or strengthening the imperiled faith of fellow 
Catholics. Those who value properly their heritage of apostolic 
truth should reckon as nothing any sacrifice of time and means 
they are permitted to make, and in particular whatever personal 
service they are privileged to offer, in order to keep safe and pure 
in our Italian coreligionists the peari of price. W.D 
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The Children of Alsace. By René Bazin. With a preface 
by Dr. AnGeto S. Rappoport. New York: John Lane Co. 

In the mass of worse than worthless novels of the day, 
to meet a story like this is very refreshing. “The Children 
of Alsace” is a good translation of M. Bazin’s “Les Oberlés,” 
a tale which takes its plot from the conditions created by 
the Germanizing process that is now going on in one of 
“the lost provinces.” In the members of the Oberlé family, 
rich manufacturers of Alsheim, in the Vosges, the author 
has cleverly portrayed the mental attitude toward their con- 
querors that is now assumed by various types of Alsatians. 

M. Philippe Oberlé, the all but bed-ridden grandfather, has 
never capitulated to the enemy, nor has his daughter-in-law, 
Madame Monica. But his son, Joseph, is coquetting with 
the government, and secretly ambitions a seat in the Reich- 
stag. In full sympathy with her father is the fair Lucienne, 
who received her education in the Miindner school, and re- 
turned home a Teuton, whereas her brother Jean came back 
from the German University more French than the French 
themselves. “Uncle Ulrich,” too, had remained “unrecon- 
structed.” Then with Lucienne engaged to Count Wilhelm 
Von Farnow, a Prussian lieutenant, and Jean in love with 
Odile Bastian, the beautiful daughter of the patriotic Mayor 
of Alsheim, there is abundant matter for a good story and 
strong situations which the author has used to the best 
advantage. In the end Jean’s love for France makes him 
desert from the German army, renounce Odile, and leave 
Alsace forever. His sister's marriage with Farnow is then 
out of the question, and so the story closes. 

Those who long to see in our day a renewal in France of 
her ancient Catholic glories will be stirred when they read 
in this novel the prayer which an old priest recites “while 
the bells are still ringing for the Resurrection,” as he kneels 
at sunset among the pilgrims who have come to the shrine 
of St. Odile, the patroness of Alsace. 

“My God,” he prayed, with trembling lips, while all 
looked toward Strasburg, “we can now see from your 
St. Odile nearly all the beloved land, our towns, our vil- 
lages and our fields. But some of our land lies also on 
the other side of the mountains, and yet that is also our 
country. You permitted us to be separated. My heart 
breaks to think of it. For on the other side of the 
mountains is the nation we love, which you still love 
It is the oldest of the Christian nations: it is the 
nearest to Godlike things. It has more angels in its 
skies because it has more churches and chapels on earth, 
more sacred dust mixed with its fields, with its grass, 
‘with the waters that permeate the land and nourish it. 
O God, we have suffered in our bodies, in our goods; 
we still suffer in our memories. Nevertheless make our 
memories last. Grant that France also will not forget. 
Make her more worthy to lead nations. Give her back 
her lost sister, who may also return. Amen.” 

It is to be regretted that a fitter person than Dr. Rappo- 
port, the untrustworthy purveyor of historical scandals, was 
not found to write the preface for this Catholic author’s 
novel W. D. 


At the Court of His Catholic Majesty. By WitLt1Am MILLER 
Cottier. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Not without some misgivings did we take up this finely 
bound and richly illustrated volume, for the subject is one 
that many Americans would handle poorly or perversely; 
but we speedily saw that our misgivings were without foun- 
dation. With a sense of the beautiful and artistic, with a 
gentleman’s regard for the feelings and manners of a his- 
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noble even in its decayed grandeur, and with 
to give adequate expression to what impressed 
eye and ear, the author has given a series of pen pictures 
of many striking scenes which were crowded into his stay 
in Madrid as American Minister. The great events in the 
royal family, births, marriages, deaths, the solemn religious, 
‘ivil, and military functions, the Spanish nobility, and the 
routine life of the foreign representatives are charmingly 
and sympathetically depicted. He is unusually exact in the 
use of religious terms and in describing religious functions. 
There is a slight slip, however (p. 280),-when he speaks of 
of Glory, which is the Saturday of Holy Week, 
not Passion Week. At the marriage of the Infanta Dofia 
Maria Teresa (p. 81), the bride’s consent to the marriage 
was asked before the groom's, not because of her royal 
birth, but because such is the order laid down in the “Ritual 
of Toledo,” which is followed in Spain and in Spain’s former 
\merican possessions. We have never officiated at a royal 
wedding, but have always obtained the bride’s consent before 
the groom's when about to bless a marriage between peons. 
It would have been better to omit that “pure invention and 
fable,” use La Fuente’s words, of the death of Philip III 
from excessive etiquette, because the grandee who should 
brazier was not at hand. The story started with 
Minister, Bassompierre, as a bit of ill-timed 
pleasantry. No Spanish historian, no Spanish document, 
hints at such a silly proceeding. The King’s life was de- 
spaired of a full month before the end came. Some sixty 
reproductions of elegant photographs are scattered through 
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Das Missale als Betrachtungsbuch. 
Reck. Finfter Band. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 

The last volume of Father Reck’s meditations upon the 
Missal deals with the ferial Masses of Lent. The long 
gospels of the closing week afford an opportunity for de- 
tailed reflections upon the entire Passion. Each day a more 
or less extended consideration, characterized by unction and 
learning, is devoted to each of the variable portions of the 
Mass service. Thus the /ntroitus, Oratio, Lectio, Graduale, 
Tractatus, Evangelium, Offertorium, Communio, Postcommunio 
and Super Populum are successively given in their Latin 
text and developed in meditation form. The book is intended 
for the clergy. Like the preceding volumes, it will help 
them to enter more completely into the spirit of the sacred 
liturgy and to taste more fully the words which they pro- 
nounce in those solemn and blissful moments of each day 
that are meant to be for them the very life of their lives. me 


Von Dr. FRANz XAVER 


(Schluss) Die Fastenferialmessen. 
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The Mustard Tree. An Argument on Behalf of the Divinity 
of Christ. By O. R. Vassatt-Puitirps, C.SS.R. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. London, R. & T. Washbourne, Limited. 

Father Vassall-Phillips has engaged often in giving 
conferences to the Catholic undergraduates at Oxford and 
Cambridge. This brought him into contact with the modern 
cultured, yet faithless, intellect at least indirectly, and his 
experience of its way of regarding things suggested the plan 
of this book. .In it he follows the analytic method rather 
than the synthetic. He takes the facts of the Catholic 
Church to-day, searches into them for their essential con 
stituents and then turning to the Gospel, finds these in the 
institution of our Lord, who, having founded an enduring 
and obviously supernatural Church, left in it for the world 
a constant proof of His divinity. This method has been 
followed before on a smaller scale: Father Vassall- Phillips 
has developed it; and, in doing so, has produced a book 


been 





exceedingly useful to all seekers of the truth, and to those 
who are guiding them to it fullness in the Catholic Church. 
Father Vassall-Phillips’ name guarantees the literary excel- 
lence of the book, and Messrs. Washbourne, Limited, the 
English publishers, are to be congratulated greatly on the 
beauty of its external appearance. ol aa 


Staatslexikon. Dritte, neubearbeitete und vierte Auflage. 
Fiinfter (Schluss) Band. St. Louis: B. Herder. Price, $5.06 net. 

The present volume completes the third and fourth editions 
of the “Staatslexikon.” It is now fifteen years since this great 
enterprise was undertaken by the Gorres Society in cooperation 
with many of the best intellects of Germany. The result is a 
monument of Catholic scholarship worthy to be compared with 
the most famous modern works on political science. For the 
Catholic scholar, preparing to enter the social struggle of our 
day, or already engaged in the turmoil of the conflict and striv- 
ing by a truly Christian reformation of society to lead on to 
higher and better things, this work is of inestimable value. It 
is a library of social, political, industrial and economic informa- 
tion which deservedly takes its place by the side of “The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia” and the “Kirchenlexikon,’ and should be 
found in every Catholic reference room. 

Written primarily for German Catholics, it deals mainly with 
developments in the various German States. Its application of 
general principles, however, and its frequent excursions into 
wider fields of information make it desirable for every student 
of political and economic problems. Modern developments with- 
in Germany are, moreover, sufficiently important and character- 
istic to serve as a basis for social studies in every other nation. 
The present volume, we may mention, devotes fifty-eight columns 
to the United States alone and has similar articles upon other 
countries, We were somewhat disappointed to find nothing but 
a reference to employers’ syndicates, under the heading of 
“Syndicalism.” This is due to the fact that Syndicalism has 
gained no ground in Germany. Yet such omissions will be found 
to be very few and far between. 

With the closing volume of this new edition, which is far 
more than a mere revision, but in great part an entirely new 
work, Dr. Julius Bachem hands over the editorial responsibilities 
of the great undertaking to Dr. Hermann Sacher. A corps of 
able collaborators has been gradually formed during the past 
fifteen years of social study and research, and these will be 
guarantee for the continuation of the scholarly traditions estab- 
lished by the editions which have already appeared. We hope 
that American Catholics will amply avail themselves of these 
labors of their Catholic brethren in Germany. J. i. 


\ Commonsense Contribution te 
By BERNARD J. OTTEN, 
University. St. 


The Reason Why. 
Christian and Catholic Apologetics. 
S.J., Professor of Theology in St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 

The reader of “The Reason Why” will find it not only a 
common sense contribution to popular Christian and Cath- 
olic apologetics, but also a very valuable contribution. Much 
of its worth is due its directness, simplicity, brevity and 
clearness, but its chief value, we think, lies in the fact 
that it takes nothing for granted but reviews thoroughly 
and fully the whole question of religion, beginning with the 
most fundamental truths. 

Man’s supreme position in the visible world is shown to 
be due to his wonderful spiritual soul with its wide-reaching 
intellect and freedom-endowed will. Still man. though free, 
is not independent. He is a creature and depends, by his 
very nature, and with regard to even the minutest perfection 
of that nature, on his Creator. This relation of utter de- 
pendence the intellect must see and the will must acknowl- 
edge, hence man’s natural duty freely to adore and serve 
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God. Then follow, in ordered succession, chapters on super- 
natural religion; the reasonableness of faith; revelation, its 
possibility and credentials; the credentials of Christianity, 
its miraculous establishment and growth; the divinity of 
Christ; Christ of the early Church; His message; religious 
indifferentism and its condemnation by reason and revela- 
tion; the true Church; the Catholic Church and the solemn 
obligation of seeking for it and entering it. The concluding 
chapter is an extract from an able article of W. F. Poland, 
S.J., entitled “Thoughts for Thoughtful Non-Catholics.” 

The warrant for such exhaustive treatment is found in the 
fact that at the present day there is scarcely a truth touching 
anything supersensible or supernatural which is not denied, 
or, at least, called in question. Art, science, literature, the 
school-room, the press, the pulpit, in varying degrees, have 
been affected by a false philosophy which ties man’s intellect 
down to sense; which holds that he cannot know God and 
even that there is no God; which makes morality a plaything 
of convention, the pleasures of this life man’s end, and man 
himself an exalted brute. 

Amid the far-reaching gloom arising from these and kin- 
dred errors, the sincere searcher for light, and, for that 
matter, the studious Catholic will find much comfort in the 
wide range of the chapters of “The Reason Why.” Directors 
will find this book very helpful. 

Ww. 3. me 


of convent classes, also, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Diplomatic Negotiations of American Naval Officers. 1778-1883. By 
Charles Oscar Paullin. ee Johns Hopkins Press. 

History of Philosoph By Dr. Albert Stéckl. Translated by T. A. 
Finlay, M.A. Vol. 1 New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Net $3.75. 
Fepenegertey- By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D. New York: D. Apple- 

ton Co 
The Science of Logic. By P. Coffey, Ph.D. Vol. I. New York: Long- 


mans, Green & Co. Net $2.50. 
An Encyclo dist of the Dark Ages. Isidore of Seville. By Ernest Bre- 
haut, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 


Verses on Various Occasions. By Cardinal Newman. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Net 75 cents. 

The Young Crusaders. By George P. Atwater. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Net $1.50. 


The Countess of Pembrokes Edited by 
Albert Feuillerat. New York: G. 
The Children of Alsace. By René Bazin. 


Net $1.30. 


Arcadia. By Sir Philip Sidney. 
P, Putnam’s Sons. 


New York: The John Lane Co. 


Yiddish Tales. Translated by Helena Frank. Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 
Everblooming Roses. By Georgia T. Drennan. New York: Duffield & Co. 
Net $1.50. 
Organ Accompaviment to the Cantate. By J. Singenberger. New York: 
‘rederick Pustet & Co. Net $3.50. 
EDUCATION 


The Sunday Call of Newark, New Jersey, must have been 
gratified by the encomiums and good wishes which poured into 
its office on the occasion of its recent celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of its foundation. Among the felicitations which, 
the Monitor of that city tells us, “all Newark justly and ungrudg- 
ingly gave,” there appears a graceful tribute from Right Rev. 
John O’Connor, D.D., the Bishop of Newark, which presents an 
excellent resumé of the prosperity of thé Catholic Church during 
these forty years and of its chief causes. Father Cantwell has 
done well to reproduce in its entirety in the Monitor's “Church 
and School” column (May 25, 1912) the cordial words of ap- 
preciation Bishop O’Connor utters of the influence of good and 
clean newspapers such as the Sunday Call. The Newark prelate’s 
thought merits more than passing attention in a,day when the 
aim and scope of the Church’s activity are so much misunder- 
stood and widely misrepresented. 

“The Catholic Church,” says the bishop, “concerns herself pri- 
marily and principally with man’s spiritual welfare and his at- 
tainment of the supernatural end in heaven for which God cre- 
ated him. But she also fosters and encourages every legitimate 
means of advancing man’s temporal welfare and happiness here 
on earth, and there is nothing more conducive to that purpose 
than the widespread intelligence, mutual understanding, good 





will and harmonious action promoted among all classes of the 
community by those newspapers which deserve the approbation 
of all who have at heart the highest good of humanity. Among 
such newspapers the Sunday Call holds a high place of honor, 
and we are glad of its success.” 

* ox * 

In sketching the steady growth of Newark during the years the 
Sunday Call has been an efficient factor in that city’s develop 
ment, Bishop O'Connor refers with pardonable pride to the fact 
that its Catholic citizens “have done and are doing their full 
share to contribute to the prosperity and good name of the com- 
munity and to uphold the spirit of law, order, peaceful progress, 
benevolence and kindly feeling for which the citizens of Newark 
are distinguished and for which they are known and esteemed 
throughout the State.” Very naturally he expresses his convic- 
tion that the Catholic schools have been an important factor i 
this prosperity. “In our views of education,” Newark’s 
prelate, “we differ from the majority of our fellow-citizens, but 
even those who contravene our opinions on this subject will ad- 
mit that we are guided by sincere and conscientious religious 
convictions, and that we prove our sincerity by the sacrifices we 
make to establish and maintain our Catholic schools.” 

ok o* * 


says 


What that sincerity has inspired and those sacrifices have 
achieved in the diocese of Newark makes a record which may 
well give pause to the majority professing other views and iavor- 
ing other plans. In nearly every parish of that jurisdiction 
Catholic schools have been built and equipped and are being 
maintained at a heavy cost to Catholic parents. ‘The cost these 
reckon as little, however, since they look upon the moral train- 
ing received in such schools, teaching of the 
Catholic religion, which defines precepts of 
morality, as the one safeguard and strength their children have 
against the perils that confront them in later life. It is no new 
pathway that Bishop O'Connor blazes; his words repeat the old, 
old lesson fraught with especial need in this day: 

“Tt can hardly be expected that men will lead good moral lives 
of uprightness, honesty, purity, faith and charity unless they 
have been taught what righteousness means and the supreme 
reasons inducing us to tread its pathway. These reasons are 
found in the religious and moral doctrines upon which those 
virtues depend for their origin and sanction. To teach these 
religious and moral doctrines effectually, we consider it neces- 
sary that the science of religion and morality should be placed 
on an equal footing with the secular sciences in the education 
of youth, and hence that religion and morality should be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of studies it the schools. This implies 
a duty to afford the children a Christian education, which com 
bines with the best secular instruction a thorough training in 
the doctrines and precepts of region and morality. It is our 
belief that the influence of religion should permeate the child's 
soul as the air we breathe permeates our bodies. Religion thus 
ingrained in the very being and life of children will enable them 
to hold themselves firmly in the path of duty, however fierce the 


storms of temptation they may encounter in after years.” 
* * * 
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Bishop O’Connor expresses the trust that as time goes on all 
our fellow-citizens will recognize and acknowledge the reason- 
ableness of this position on the school question. In any case, 
he says, and in this purpose no loyal Catholic should be found 
lacking, “it will be our earnest endeavor to prove by our fidelity 
to the higher ideals of civic virtue, that no citizens are more pa- 
triotic, or more intensely devoted to the peace, progress and 
prosperity of the city, State and Nation than those who have 
been educated in the Catholic schools.” 





Two feaures of the simple and inspiring ceremony marking 
the inauguration of President Hibben, the new head of Prince- 
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once a source of encouragement and of 
to the friends of the old sane ways as 
new methods in education. True to its 
ancient traditions there was a dignified and stinging rebuke to 
those college professors, who are announcing their many-phased 
infidelity throughout the country, in the public profession made 
by Princeton, at a supreme moment, of its reverence for God and 
religion. Almighty God was solemnly invoked; the Sacred Scrip- 
ture was read and the “Veni, Creator Spiritus” was chanted by 
the student choir. And there was, too, an earnest plea in Presi- 
dent Hibben’s inaugural address for the ancient educational meth- 
ods. The New York Sun speaks of the address as “a point-blank 
declaration of the new President of an adherence to the ancient 
academic idea of a general intellectual development for the 
student before he shall be permitted to specialize on vocational 


lines.” 


ton University, were at 
widespread gratification 
opposed to the freakish 





A bulletin issued by Rev. Francis W. Howard, Secretary- 
General of the Catholic Educational Association, announces the 
completion of the program for the ninth annual meeting of the 
association, to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 24-27. Two 
special features marking the schedule of arrangements for this 
year’s gathering are likely to attract the attention of those in- 
terested in the progress of Catholic education. It will be remem- 
bered that at the Chicago meeting last June a Special Advisory 
Committee was appointed to study the problem of the curriculum 
and the general educational situation as it effects Catholics in 
the United States, and to report to the coming convention in 
Pittsburgh. This Advisory Committee has arranged to hold a 
conference regarding its work on Tuesday evening, June 25, at 
which rectors of Catholic colleges, diocesan superintendents of 
and the executive board of the Association will be 
present. The conference will no doubt have an important bear- 
ing on the systematic development of a unified course of studies, 
now the chief topic engaging the thoughts of the Association’s 
promoters. Another detail] of the program sure to arouse marked 
interest will be the meeting of provincials and superiors of re- 
ligious communities engaged in the work of teaching. This is 
a new feature of the congress to be conducted under the auspices 
of the Parish School Department of the Association. The Right 
Rev. Regis F. Canevin, D.D., the bishop of the diocese, will preside 
at this meeting and addresses will be given on the ideals, aims, 
and methods of the Religious Teacher M. J. O'C. 


schools, 


SOCIOLOGY 


We mentioned some time ago the Catholic colonization 
work of Archbishop McNeil, of Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. There is a large immigration going into that province 
of Canada. Of the newcomers many are farmers and agri- 
culturists who will take up land, and amongst them are 
not a few Catholics. The Archbishop sees that if these are 
scattered amongst an overwhelming majority of Protestants, 
their faith and, still more, that of their children will be in 
danger, not only on account of the influence of their sur- 
roundings, but also because their fewness in any one place 
will make it impossible to give them a church and school 
and pastor. Hence he has acquired excellent land in an 
excellent situation, in which he hopes to place as many of 
the incoming Catholics as possible, and thus form a Catholic 
settlement able to support those three things without which 
Catholic life is practically impossible except in cases of ex- 
traordinary fervor. When one settlement is established he 
able to use the money expended on buying the land, 
for a new colony. But as everyone must see, this would be 
a very slow process. The money spent in a lump sum to 
buy land is returned by the immigrants only in instalments; 
and until these make up another lump sum there is no 
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possibility of buying more land. It must be remembered, 
too, that in the case of a Catholic colony, the payment of 
instalments is likely to be much more irregular than in 
that of a land company. Those buying of the latter know 
that if they do not pay instalments promptly, they will be 
turned out; and there are some land companies that look 
forward with satisfaction to the additional profits arising 
from this procedure. The Catholic colonists know that for 
them this danger is very remote, and human nature is human 
nature. What the Archbishop wants, what all Catholic 
colonizers want, is for Catholics to lend some of the wealth 
God has given them to this meritorious work. After all 
it is only lending. There may be no dividends, but the 
principal will come back to all who demand it. 

Not all Catholic immigrants are given to agriculture. 
There are tradesmen, too, and these must be provided for. 
The Archbishop has organized a work for them, on the 
plan of the European emigrant societies. He has put at 
the head of it Father Mostyn, whom he has brought from 
England to Vancouver. When a Catholic reaches Quebec 
or Montreal, he is to be met by Catholic agents who will 
protect him from undesirable influences and give him all 
possible and useful information about the great West, and 
especially the address of the priest in charge of immigra- 
tion work in the place he proposes to settle. He will there 
be put under the care of the local Catholic societies, whose 
business it will be to find him the employment suitable 
to him. 

We hope that Archbishop McNeil will be able with God’s 
grace to carry out all his plans on as large a scale as pos- 
sible, and that the same divine grace will inspire the Cath- 
olics of his great diocese to cooperate with him. No one 
who knows the West, whether north or south of the boun- 
dary line, is ignorant of the losses the Church has suffered 
through the evils the Archbishop is trying to correct. As 
knowing intimately British Columbia, Mainland and Island, 
the writer does not hesitate to say that nowhere have the 
losses been larger proportionately than there. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Very Rev. Nicholas Blum, Superior General of the 
Society of the Divine Word, is at present in this country to 
make the canonical visit prescribed by the rules of the Society. 

Father Blum is the successor of the founder of the Society, 
the Very Rev. Arnold Janssen, who died on January 15, 1909. 
The growth of this first German missionary Society in the 
thirty-six years of its existence has been marvelous. It 
numbers at present about 600 priests, 700 lay brothers and 
1200 candidates for the prieshood. It has missions in Africa, 
China, Japan, Philippine Islands, New Guinea, South and 
North America. It conducts four missions among the col- 
ored people of the South, and two higher educational insti- 
tutions, St: Joseph’s Institute and St. Mary’s Mission House, 
both at Techny, near Chicago. The former has about 150 
students, while the latter has passed the thirty mark for some 
time. 

Father Blum was among the first pupils who entered the 
newly established mission house at Steyl, Holland, in 1876. 
For many years he was Procurator General of the whole 
Society, became Assistant General, and upon the death of 
the founder, his first successor. He is a man of energy, 
prudence and kindness, and the Society which has been given 
into his charge will, no doubt under him, continue to prosper 
materially and spiritually. Its principal aim is missionary, 
but various secondary purposes receive a large measure of 
attention, such as science and particularly the apostolate of 
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ment at Steyl, owns, and operates a mission press in China, 
publishes several periodicals in South America and has an 
imposing plant at Techny, where two monthly magazines, 
The Christian Family and Amerikanisches Familienblait, St. 
Michael’s Almanac in English, German and Polish, and many 
books and pamphlets are printed. The visit of the Superior Gen- 
eral is expected to last about three months. 





The Memorial Church of St. Denis, at Van Cortlandt Park 
avenue and Lawrence street, this city, was dedicated on May 30 
by Cardinal Farley. The church was erected by the widow of 
Denis Horgan, as a memorial to her husband. The Cardinal was 
assisted at the Mass by Mgr. M. J. Lavelle and Mgr. Lewis, and 

*the Sermon was preached by the Right Rev. Mgr. Mooney, V.G. 
The Rev. R. O. Hughes is the rector of the church. 





Rev. William Demouy, D.D., of St. Peter’s Church, Montgom- 
ery, Ala, has been selected by his excellency the Apostolic 
Delegate as his- secretary. Father Demouy is a native of 
Alabama, having been born near Springhill, Mobile. Having 
applied for admission to the priesthood in his native diocese, 
he was sent by Bishop Allen of Mobile to Mungret College, 
Limerick, Ireland, where he completed the course of the Royal 
Irish University, and was graduated in Philosophy with high 
honors. He then entered the American College in Rome and 
there attracted the attention of Archbishop Bonzano. Having 
finished his Theological studies, Dr. Demouy was appointed as- 
sistant in 1910 to Very Reverend Dr. Savage of Montgomery. 





On May 18 Norway celebrated the jubilee of Mgr. Fallise, its 
first Catholic Bishop since the Reformation. He is a Belgian, 
who in face of almost insurmountable difficulties, has been able 
to establish eight new Catholic stations in Norway, and founded 
in them churches, schools, and presbyteries. He erected twelve 
hospitals, which are under the care of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Chambery, of St. Elizabeth of Breslau, and of St. Francis 
Xavier of Bergen. In 1889 he established a printing office at St. 
Olaf, whence he issued a newspaper of the same name. . 


PERSONAL 


Friends of the Right Rev. Mgr. Henry A. Brann, D. D., 
rector of St. Agnes’ Church, New York, crowded to the doors 
the Lexington Opera House at the public celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his ordination in Rome, to the priesthood, 
on May 29. Addresses were made by Chauncey M. Depew and 
W. Bourke Cockran. The presentation of the parishioners’ tes- 
timonial was made by the Rev. John D. Kernan, of Utica, a 
lifelong friend. Their friendship began fifty years ago, when 
Mgr. Brann was vice-president of Seton Hall College, at South 
Orange, N. J., where Mr. Kernan was a pupil in Mgr. Brann’s 
class. The testimonial is a costly album, highly illuminated and 
covered with cloth of gold. Fifty pages of it are given over to 
the fifty years of the priesthood of Mgr. Brann. It contains a 
short, graphic story of the achievements of Mgr. Brann’s career 
of the last fifty years, the pictures of the places and the photo- 
graphs of the faces most dear to him, viz., the picture of the 
American College at Rome, in which he studied when ordained, 
and the basilica there wherein he was ordained; the photo- 
graphs of his spiritual superiors, the three Popes, the four arch- 
bishops of New York, the three Apostolic Delegates to the 
United States, the pictures of the four churches and the school 
which he built; the three classical degrees of Doctor of Laws 
conferred on him, and the papal brief creating him a mon- 
signor—a member of the Pope’s household—in recognition “of 
his work and care of the Church of St. Agnes,” and of his 
“learning and other noble gifts.” The album also contains the 





names of his friends and parishioners who desired to convey 
to him the permanent expression of their regard. Mgr. Brann, 
in his reply, thanked first of all the three orators of the even- 
ing. “Finally,” he said, “I thank you all. Why should I speak 
long. You are tired of me. You have heard me speak to you 
in every note of the gamut for twenty-two years, sometimes 
chiding, sometimes in praise, sometimes gently, sometimes 
sternly, but always with love for you all. As I stood here to- 
night I have thought also of the dead. How many I miss to- 
night! I wish I could summon back to life the spirits of all the 
dear ones I have loved in St. Agnes’. And yet, why should | 
bring them back? There is not one that ever lived in St, Agnes’ 
but went to Heaven.” 

As a substantial evidence of the esteem in which he is held, 
Mgr. Brann was the recipient of a purse of $1500 in gold coin, 
representing $250 for each of the fifty years that he has been 
a priest. After thanking his parishioners and friends for the 
reception they had given him, he announced that, while appre- 
ciating the gift, he would use it to far better purpose than by 
keeping it for himself. Then he said he intended to establish 
with the money a scholarship for worthy but poor young men 
seeking a higher education in St. Francis Xavier’s College, New 
York. 

Mgr. Brann celebrated his public Mass of Thanksgiving in 
St. Agnes’ on Sunday, June 2, a very large congregation, includ- 
ing many notable ecclesiastics and prominent laymen assisting. 
His Eminence Cardinal Farley presidéd, Archbishop Howley 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland, and Bishops McDonnell and Mc- 
Faul being also present. At the dinner following, short ad- 
dresses of congratulation were made by Archbishop Howley, 
Mgr. Mooney, Mgr. Lavelle, Mgr. O’Hare, Rev. Dr. W. F. Mce- 
Ginnis, and Rev. E. J. Flynn. A telegram of warm congratulation 
from his Excellency, Archbishop Bonzano, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate was also read amid much applause. 


SCIENCE 


A novel method for rendering walls and ceilings sound-proof 
recently tried out in Germany is said to be possessed of a double 
advantage of insulation between the protective and protected 
surfaces and also of the colloid nature of the plaster composition. 
Nettings of wire, tightly stretched, are lashed, by means of pul- 
leys, to adjacent walls which are not in communication with the 
walls to be protected. To this wire network is affixed a com- 
position of stout glue, plaster of paris and granulated cork. The 
high efficiency of this system is dependent upon the cushion of 
air confined between the insulating slabs and the walls or ceilings 


* * * 


The researches inaugurated by M. Vallot on Mont Blanc, to 
ascertain the possibility of insect life at high altitudes and 
aerial dust deposits on the glaciers, have been brought to a close, 
and the results are astonishing. It is stated that during the year 
1911 white butterflies and wasps were seen hovering about the 
summit of the mountain and showed absolutely no signs of 
being inconvenienced by the extreme cold or the rarified atmos- 
phere. In all probability they had been driven upward by strong 
air currents, which also would account for the vast amount of 
dust in these high regions, which is continually settling upon 
the Alpine glaciers. 

* * + 


Dr. Th. von Karman points out in a contribution to the Zeit- 
schrift des Vereines deutscher Ingenieur that the ordinary 
theory regarding the flexure of beams is not applicable to cylin- 
drical tubes of small cross-section. The cause seems to be that 
these tubes are subject to considerable change in the form of 
the cross-section when under pressure. From theory and ex- 
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periment it has been ascertained that the bending for these small 
tubes may be from three to five times as great as the average 
bending of tubing of the heavier type. 


* * * 


The Brass World announces a new composite metal with 
ich anti-frictional qualities as to enable it to replace more 
‘xpensive metals in the construction of bearings, bushings 
ind many other castings. The composition of the new alloy 
5: zine, copper, 12 per cent.; lead, 7 per cent.; 
ron, 2 per cent., and manganese 1 per cent. The lustre of 
metal is retained for Being anti-frictional 
little heat evolved and consequently a great saving 


78 per cent.; 


a long time. 


there 


n lubricants 
- am * 
. M. Jaeger Has demonstrated that antimonite suffers a 
ange of its electrical properties when exposed to light 
waves and possesses advantages over selenium for the manu- 
facture of photosensitive screens. Cells are made by clamp- 
together thin lamella of this mineral and small grates 
if very small thin strips of gold and platinum foil 
* 1% * 
According to a report in the Comptes Rendus, nitrogen oi 
| purity of 99.9 per cent. has been obtained by a modifica 


tion ol About 
third of the impure nitrogen is reevaporated and washed in 


the Claude air-liquifaction apparatus one- 
a liquid still containing 4 per cent. of oxygen. 
“ * 


\ patent has recently been granted Werner von Bolten, 
§ Charlottenburg, on a process for incrcasing the ductility 
if tungsten so that it can be drawn into wire for lamps. 
Heated to a red heat, the tungsten is treated with a mixture 
sulphur chloride. Accordingly tungsten 
the brittleness, is removed. The oxide is 
transformed into sulphide and this latter reduced by the 
The traces of sulphur in the purified metal are 


The 


i hydrogen and 


yxide, cause of 
hydrogen. 
expelled by heating to white heat in a vacuum furnace. 
coefficient of ductility is quite high. 

F. Tonporr, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


Don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Spain’s most distin- 
guished man of letters, died on May 20 at Santander, his 
native city, while in the midst of his literary labors. Born 
in 1856, he displayed the precociousness of genius from his 
early years. His favorite diversion as a child was to rum- 
mage among old manuscripts and books in the libraries, 
where he became a familiar figure to those in charge of 
his mother tongue, he mastered several 

English, French and German. As _ the 
means at his disposal for prosecuting his were 
modest, the city council of Santander, in recognition 
f~ his worth, granted him an allowance for two years, 
during which his labors so impressed the Ministry of De- 
velopment that the royal Government came to his assistance. 
Thanks to this timely help, he able to search the 
archives of Spain, France, Portugal and Italy, from which 
he collected a vast store of curious historical and literary 
information, which has been partially embodied in some of 
his published works. He was but twenty-two years of age 
when he won in the face of strong competition the chair 
f Spanish Literature in the National University. He was 
voluminous writer on a great variety of subjects, 
but he remarkable above all for the fervor and 
faithfulness with which he practised his religious duties, 
thus giving another edifying example of the union of great 
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others, 
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was 


a most 


was else 


learning and tender piety in the same chosen soul. 











of a retiring, almost shy, disposition, he took an active and 
prominent part in the Eucharistic Congress which was held 
last summer in Madrid. His last hours were consoled by 
the presence of his devoted friend and spiritual guide, the 
Right Reverend Don Vincente Santiago Sanchez de Castro, 
Bishop of Santander. Upon receiving news of his death, 
Senators of all shades of political opinion united in extolling 
the merits of the deceased writer. By common consent, it 
was ordered that the balconies of the senatorial palace should 
be draped with mourning. In the House, there was a similar 
display of sympathy among all classes of Deputies. Both 
Houses adjourned out of respect for his memory. Premier 
Canalejas declared that his death was a public calamity, 
that he should be honored with a State funeral, and that his 
remains should rest in the Pantheon of Illustrious Men, at 
the capital of the nation. 


The Rev. R. E. Kenna, S. J., former president of Santa Clara 
College, and one of the best-known priests on the Pacific Coast, 
died on the feast of Pentecost at St. Mary’s Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, after a lingering illness. Father Kenna was the son of 
Patrick R. and Cynthia Euphemia Kenna, and was born at Jack- 
son, Miss., September 16, 1844. In 1849 Patrick Kenna went 
to California in the gold rush, taking with him his son, whose 
mother died while he was in infancy. Father Kenna’s early edu- 
cation was procured in the schools of Nevada county, where his 
father mined, and later at the high school on Powell street, in 
San Francisco. In 1864 he acted as secretary to Archbishop 
Alemany, and the following year went to Ireland to study in 
St. Colman’s College. Ill health compelled him to abandon his 
college studies. 

In 1868 he went to Santa Clara College as a student of 
philosophy, and then to the novitiate of the Society of Jesus at 
Santa Clara. Two years after entering the novitiate he became 
an instructor in the college. In 1876 he began the study of 
theology and later was consecrated in the priesthood. The ordi- 
nation took place in the Cathedral, July 6, 1879. 

In February, 1880, he was appointed president of St. Ignatius’ 
College, San Francisco. In July, 1883, he was sent to Santa 
Clara to be president of the Jesuit College there. He retired 
in 1888 and was sent to San Francisco as pastor of St. Ignatius’ 
Church. In 1890 he was made vice-president of Santa Clara 
College, and in 1897, pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, San Jose. 
In 1899 he was again president of Santa Clara, and later opened 
the first Jesuit residence in Southern California, at Santa Bar- 
bara. 

During his last term as president of Santa Clara Father 
Kenna took the lead in the campaign of the Sempervirens Club, 
which resulted in the purchase of the Big Basin by the State 
so that the wonderful redwood forests there might be saved for 
the people. To him was due the idea of making the Big Basin 
a State park. 


Mr. M. J. A. Prendergast, a leading citizen of Montreal, Can., 
died on May 27. He was the son of James Moylan Prender- 
gast, and was born in Quebec in 1844. After he had finished 
his classical studies at the college of Nicolet and his legal studies 
at Laval University, he began to practice his profession in 1866. 
His loyalty to the Church led him to join the Canadian Papal 
Zouaves and for distinguished services with that contingent he 
was raised to the rank of Sergeant-Major. On his return to 
the Dominion he resumed the practice of law, but soon after 
took up journalism, established a publishing house, which issued 
L’Etendard of Montreal. For the last twenty-five years of his 
life he was president of the Bank of Hochelaga. Mr. Prender- 
gast was a Tertiary of St. Francis and President General of 
the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. He is praised by all 
as an able man and a model Catholic. 











